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DEMOCRATIZE HUMAN NATURE 
CURTIS W. REESE 
| AGE-OLD FAITH that human nature should and can be changed is being justi- 


fied by scientific fact. Human nature is constantly being changed. Lower forms 

of life seek to change their outside facts only; man seeks to change his inside facts 
also. On a gigantic scale man is now examining his physical and mental life with intent 
to change his nature in accord with democratic ends. 

Original human nature is a bundle of unorganized impulses. It has become what it 
is by a gradual process of reorganization. To democratize human nature is to reorganize 
impulses in harmony with community of interest. This is not reversal but development 
of primitive impulses. 

Primitive man organized his impulses on the individualistic basis. Civilized man 
has begun to organize his impulses on a community basis. , Ours is the task of continuing 
the process of civilization. 

To this task the Church must set itself with apostolic fervor. The chief purpose and 
concern of all great religions has been to change human nature. , Now that we know how 
to change human nature, what the change means, and why human nature should be changed, 
the institutions of religion should increase their efforts and multiply results. 

Past failures were due, first, to neglect of basic inside facts, and, second, to a mis- 
apprehension of the relation between inside and outside facts. Impulses must be con- 
trolled and reorganized by the human will. A man’s own will determines what he be- 
comes. Democratic reorganization of human nature must have the consent and approval 
of the human will. But religions have told the will that its “unconditional surrender” 
to supernatural forces is compulsory. Following this example worldly powers have -co- 
erced the will of subjects, and parents have broken the will of children. The Church 
must be the champion of the inviolable rights of the human will. 

Religions have failed to understand the worth of outside facts in the development 
of the will and in the remaking of human nature. For example, Arctic zones and torrid 
regions tend to retard man. But worse is the stultifying effect of an evil social environ- 
ment. The temperate zones tend to develop man. Likewise the zones of temperate liv- 
ing—of neither too much nor too little—are socially healthful. A democratic environment 
and a democratic nature are interactive and mutually necessary. Let the Church conse- 
crate itself to the remaking of environment. 

The Church with its emphasis on basic emotions is indispensable in the democra- 

_ tizing process. No other institution is so pervasive in influence, so searching, so thorough, 
so dynamic. I crave for the Church first place in the great task of building democracy in 
the heart of man! 
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BOSTON, JANUARY 15, 1920 


Now For Action! : 


N ACT OF FAITH well founded is the an- 
A nouncement by President Samuel A. Eliot, 
_at the close and climax of the Transylvanian 
section ef THE REGISTER this week, that a Unitarian 
unit will soon go to Hungary to give succor to our 
brethren in their great distress and need. Thus is 
the editorial expectation promptly realized. He 
also appeals for a substantial sum, which we know 
will come gladly from the generous purse of our 
people. It is a great enterprise for our fellowship, 
the details of which must be carried to completion 
speedily. What we désire is the largest possible 
giving without delay, so that we shall have a suit- 
able representation on the unit. The more money, 
the more workers, seems sound judgment. We 
want to see every part of the Church in the United 
States and Canada alive to the mission; to have an 
intimate, personal interest in the work. This can 
be encompassed by having a unit composed of men 
and women from all parts of our denominational 
establishment. 


Concerning the Foreigner 

OMETHING LIES DEEP in this official assault 
on aliens and new citizens. There is always 

a basic cause for any action. In this instance it 
goes back to a theory of living together. What 
do we believe? With Thomas Jefferson do we truly 
think that the people may be trusted to take care 
of themselves? Or with Alexander Hamilton do 
we regard the people as still a mercurial and in- 
capable crowd, whose ways must be guided and 
corrected by the elect and superior? »The answer 
that Mr. Palmer, head of the Legal Department, 


must make is that, though he is of the party of. 


Jefferson, he is behaving after the belief of Hamil- 
ton; and his agent, Mr. Flynn, of the Secret Service, 
gives a strong-arm example of the doctrine of divine 
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right executed with neatness and despatch. Surely, 
it is a fine job. But somehow we who in this matter 
look to the hidden religious belief, which in our 
country especially was at the foundation of our 
political structure, are not satisfied. Our hearts 
burn within us, not in mystical wonder but in very 
human anger. We see that a great spiritual truth 
has been assailed, since we base all our faith as 
Christians—and disciples, in particular, of the 
purest interpreter of God and humanity in modern 

times, Channing—on the essential eodlikeness, and 
therefore the sacred dignity and worth of human 
nature. Man as God’s image, moreover, has grown 
a better likeness all through the ages. This is a 
dogma with us, as rigorous as any dogma in the sys- 
tem of Catholicism or Calvinism is for those be- 
lievers. We are bigoted about it. We are also law- 
ful. We believe in just judgments, in police, in 
courts, and in imprisonments for proved offences 
of gravity. We believe in law and order. That is 
at the heart of the doctrine of childhood in God. 
And we have adequately organized our common 
life to protect ourselves. All the people believe in 
these measures. But in hatefulness and distrust 
at any time, for any persons, we have no part. 
Threatenings against multitudes of new-comers, 
and iron bars for them summarily, with so little 
evidence against them, on the whole, as the Goy- 
ernment had, is a great shame. And we shall all 
rue the ugly days. Action and reaction are in- 
violable in the spiritual as well as in the physical 
order. 


Monopoly of Patriotism 


LREADY THE ALARM we uttered in these 
columns last week has resounded from the 
mouths of notable persons. Thank God for the es- 
sential goodness and courage of our strong men! 
Federal Judge Joseph Buffington, a man like Judge 
Anderson whom we quoted last week, performs not 
only his judicial but his religious service—he is a 
devout Episcopalian—in the steel district of Pitts- 
burgh, where-the foreigner is legion. He said, “If 
every man of alien birth had one real American 
friend among us, the problem would quickly dis- 
appear.” He added that the way to act is not to 
deport him but to teach him, and to enlarge and 
improve our schools. Arthur Woods, friend of 
Roosevelt, said at the first anniversary memorial 
meeting: “We are all of us foreign born if you go 
back far enough. Why shall we take upon our- 
selves any peculiar prerogative, any monopoly of 
patriotism? Roosevelt believed in the people who 
live in America. They have come here to realize 
the chance of their lives. Weinvited them.” Gov- 
ernor Smith of New York shows how much wiser 
he is than the legislature of his commonwealth, 
which in its paroxysm cast out five regularly elected 
Socialists, by saying this for the foreigners: “I 
know them. I have lived among them. Their dis- 
content is often due to homesickness in new sur- 
roundings. Some of it is due to the exploitation 
of their ignorance and helplessness. We must im- 


munize them against infection with STORE ideas by 3H i 
potas «REE 
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sympathetic understanding of them, and by a fear- 
less and courageous meeting of their needs.” This 
_ is his Americanization programme. The other kind 
is modern know-nothingism. Even a member of 
- the Federal cabinet, Secretary Baker, dared to say: 
“The way to eradicate discontent is to eradicate 
the cause. Instead of repressive measures, I favor 
an educational campaign to find the cause and 
then cure it.” When it comes to that, we who have 
been here quite a while are the people chiefly in 
need of knowledge for our leadership. We ought 
to know what to teach these guests whom we are 
4 continually inviting—and never decently receiving, 
much less helping. 


| Our Young People 


BOUT OUR YOUNG PEOPLE,—are they any 
good tous? They have the heart to keep knock- 

| ing at our doors to say they will be heard. On 
P Sunday, January 25, they will celebrate their own 
Sunday throughout the church, under the auspices 

of the Y. P. R. U. God bless them in their faith 

and zeal! They have to live chiefly on those things, 

for the facts are against them. For example, the 
be average church spends three times as much for a 
janitor as it does for religious education. Thirty 
times as much is devoted to teaching domestic 

. science as to teaching the Bible and related books. 
) About fourteen millions of dollars were spent in 
this country in 1918 for tobacco, leaving out alto- 
gether the largest item, cigarettes, and about a 
half-million explicitly for young people’s religious 
training. In the Protestant population of this 
country twenty-seven millions of boys and girls 

: get no religious training at all, and sixteen millions 
‘ get it irregularly. The Jews give their offspring 
two hundred and fifty hours a year, and the Roman 
Catholics two hundred hours. We give twenty-four 
hours. 

and believe, informs us, after a thorough analysis 

. for the Interchurch World Movement. Good reader, 
what is your church doing on January 25? Are 
‘ you going? 


Propagandists for Democracy 


’ 

q 
ITH MUCH DIGNITY, so conservative a 
newspaper as the New York Times _ pub- 
_lishes a_ specially copyrighted despatch from 
- Milan, in which it ‘is solemnly stated that 
Lenine of the Russian Soviet has transmitted 
to the supreme executive of the Italian Social- 
d ist party an appeal to “abstain from revolu- 
| tionary movements in Italy which now have no 
4 likelihood of success.” It is purely a matter of tac- 
tics, in order not to thwart the plans of the Soviet 
- for official recognition by the powers. There you 
have an exhibition of the unmistakable growth of 
the movement in Europe, and of Lenine’s undimin- 
ishing reach of leadership. After making due ac- 
count of the soil in which the Soviet seed is sown, 
—in monarchies of yesterday,—the fact remains, 
this government by the proletariat, to the utter ex- 
clusion of all the rest of the people, is seriously to 
; be met with brain and soul in America. The reac- 


So Dr. Walter S. Athearn, whom we know. 
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tion from the old order is extreme in the heart of 
the peoples over the sea who have never known 
sovereignty in their own hands. But a sympathy 
for their rise to full rights may easily spread in 
the masses in America and give us serious trouble. 
Is it not already with us? This is no time for 
clamor and fuming. It is a time for stern devotion 
to the good we have, and the greater good we pledge 
equally to all our people. Never was democracy 
called upon to spread the witness for our free insti- 
tutions as it is to-day. We have that one course, 
—to make the government of our common life so 
beautiful, generous, free, and strong, that the 
Soviet will be a brutal and monstrous thing by 
comparison. The better we make democracy, the 
sooner will we destroy Bolshevism. It must be 
destroyed for the people’s salvation, and we must 
lead in showing the better thing to take its place. 
Why not send democrats to spread propaganda in 
Europe? 
Anarchy is Impossible 


HE TRENCHANT LANGUAGE of Governor 

Coolidge of Massachusetts in his second in- 
augural address last week must not make us lose 
our demand for the meaning of words in the glow 
he gives by his rhetoric. He talks about law. “Laws 
are not manufactured, they are not imposed; they 
are rules of action existing from everlasting to 
everlasting.” The reader inquires, What kind of 
laws does he mean? For example, does he mean 
that the laws a legislature in Boston or Washing- 
ton is now making, or has made, are necessarily of 
divine origin? Are they all eternal laws? And are 
the laws of our social order, say the laws express- 
ing the present relation of capital and labor to the 
public, or the laws which decide that women shall 
dress as they do and men as they do,—are they 
everlasting and inviolable? A little closer, please. 
Once we had “blue” laws, still have them, solemnly 
written on the books in nearly every State. But we 
do not keep them. Also, slavery was within the law 
once. The kind of laws that the Governor must 
have meant is the kind that we cannot break, the 
laws which, if we go against them, break us. One 
of these is love. Hate is suicidal. Another is the 
inescapable law of cause and effect. Hence our 
troubles to-day. A third is the law of service, 
which is love at work in business, politics, in the 
church. We get the idea that the Governor will 
give the impression that law is something terrible 
to be obeyed. As though it were displeasing to 
keep the law! A policeman, a soldier on guard. 
“O how love I thy law!” had reference to something 
else. The Psalmist was right. Human nature, 
when it is properly taught, repeats the joy of keep- 
ing the law. This, indeed, is everlasting, good, 
beneficent. We are not scared when true states- 
men talk to us thus about law. This law is written 
in the blood, sinews, and soul of man. Man is not 
an anarchist by nature. As a matter of fact, the 
law in his members makes it safe and true to say, 
Anarchy is impossible. There has never been a 
state of anarchy in the world. Revolutions are dif- 
ferent. 


‘ 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


a new and unforeseen phase last week, when the 

Assembly of the State of New York, with only 
two dissenting votes , Suspended the five Socialists in its 
membership, pending an investigation into the charges 
that they had subscribed to doctrines and made pledges 
inimical to the American form of government. The 
status of the men suspended was determined by a state- 
ment by the Attorney-General of New York, in which 
it was pointed out that no charges of seditious or un- 
patriotic conduct lay against any of them personally. 
Two of the five had been indorsed by the Citizens’ Union 
of New York to the extent of the ante-election announce- 
ment that neither of them had cast a vote against the 
public interest. It was becoming evident, in the course 
of the discussion that was precipitated by the action 
of the lower chamber of the legislature of New York, 
that the proceeding was not aimed so much at the 
five individuals as at the party that sent them to the 
Assembly. 


fies STRUGGLE against radicalism entered into 


Issue of National Importance 
Widely Taken Up 

It became apparent on the day on which the act of 
the New York Assembly was announced, that the people 
of New York and of the country at large were taking 
up the issue created by a non-partisan vote at Albany, 
as a matter of deep concern to all citizens. One of the 
first party leaders in the Republican ranks to protest 
against the measure was Mr. Charles E. Hughes, for- 
mer Governor of New York, former Associate Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, and a former 
nominee of the Republican party for President. The 
leader of the Democratic party in the State, Governor 
Smith, took ground similar to that defined by Mr. 
Hughes. These two men of opposing political views 
united in expressing the opinion of a large number of 
men and women in both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, that the Assembly, in taking the initial 
step toward the exclusion of a minority from repre- 
sentation by constitutional means, was offering a 
powerful impetus to the agitation by extreme radicals 
which it was seeking to suppress. Governor Smith 
put the issue in these words: ‘To discard the method 
of representative government leads to the misdeeds 
of the very extremists we denounce, and serves to in- 
crease the enemies of orderly free government.” 
Berger, Excluded Once More, 
Seeks Third Election 

Another phase of the question of the exclusion of 
minorities, on a somewhat different basis, was pre- 
sented almost simultaneously with the action of the 
State Assembly of New York in suspending the Sociai- 
ist members, by the vote of the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington to unseat Victor Berger of Wiscon- 
sin after his re-election on the heels of his initial 
expulsion from Congress. In the vote on the first 
exclusion of the Socialist ‘from Wisconsin, on the 
ground that he had been indicted and convicted under 
the terms of the Espionage act, only Mr. Voight (a 
Republican, of Wisconsin) was recorded as voting 
“No.” Last Saturday, six members, including Mr. 
Mann, former Republican leader of the House, joined 
Mr. Voight in opposition to the resolution unseating 
Berger for the second time. The attitude of Berger’s 
constituency, the Fifth Wisconsin District, toward the 
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issue was indicated by the statement of the Socialist 
Committee of that district after the vote in Washington 
had been announced: “We will continue nominating 
Berger until Hades freezes over if that un-American 
aggregation called Congress continues to exclude him.” 
Treaty of Versailles Made a Fact 
by Exchange of Ratifications 

An act of supreme significance to civilization became 
part of the record of civilization at Versailles last Sat- 
urday, when the treaty of peace between Germany and 
the Allied and Associated Powers, with the sole excep- 
tion of the United States, was put into effect by the 
exchange of ratification. One of the pledges made by 
the Allied Powers by way of a concession to Germany 
was a promise by Premier Clémenceau that considera- 
tion will be given to the German contention that the 
Allied claim for cofhpensation for the German war- 
ships sunk by their crews in Scapa Flow should be 
scaled down from the total of 400,000 tons, on the 
ground that the estimate of tonnage was excessive. In 
an interview given to the Associated Press after the 
ceremony of signing the protocol, Baron von Lersner 
expressed the hope that the Allies would abandon that 
provision of the treaty that requires the trial of Ger- 
man officers and civil officials before an Allied tribunal. 
The German plenipotentiary took the ground that the 
carrying out of this requirement would present an ob- 
stacle to peace by creating a violent reaction among 
the German people. 
Ratification by America Subject 
of Increasing Complications 

It was announced by the State Department after the 
act of ratification of the treaty of peace at Versailles, 
that the United States was not a party to the transac- 
tion, and that, owing to the failure of the Senate to 
ratify the instrument, the relations between America 
and Germany would be continued under the terms of 
the armistice signed on November 11, 1918. This con- 
tinuance of a temporary condition was the outcome of 
a situation unparalleled in the history of the United 
States—a situation wherein the ratification of the 
treaty seemed to be more grievously beset with difficul- 
ties than it has been at any previous time in its stormy 
course between the White House and the Capitol. 
Democratic Party Divides 
on Question of Ratification 

These difficulties became clearly defined by the 
conflicting views expressed by the President and by 
William J. Bryan at the Jackson Day dinner in Wash- 
ington, on January 8 In a letter to the party leaders 
at the feast, the President reiterated his objection to 
any reservation that might alter or modify any essen- 
tial meaning in the treaty, and announced his desire 
to refer the entire issue between himself and the major- 
ity in the Senate to the suffrages of the people in the 
next Presidential election. Mr. Bryan, who has been 
resuming his old position of importance in the Demo- 
cratic party with the approach of the National Con- 
vention in San Francisco next June, took the ground 
that the party could not go before the people with a 
programme of negative action, and advised a course of 
compromise as a recognition of the right of the major- « 
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ity to rule, and as a demonstration of the determina- 


tion of the party to do its utmost toward the restora- 

tion of normal conditions in America and in the world. 

Reservationists Stand Firm 

for Essential Reservations oS 
In response to the President’s anziouncameltt of his 

purpose to refer the issues involved in the controversy 


over the treaty to the decision of the Re: next... ea 
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November, came expressions from Senator Lodge and 
his adherents of the Republican majority that the new 
definition of the Executive’s attitude offered an in- 
superable obstacle to the ratification of the instrument. 
It was pointed out by ratificationists of practically all 
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even a majority for a treaty without reservations essen- 
tial in their scope. 

Senate to Inquire into 

our Relations with Russia — 

_ After a period of seeming rivalry between the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the Department 
of Justice,—the former seeking to bring before it 
L. C. A. K. Martens, the so-called Bolshevik “commer- 
cial agent” in the United States, and the latter ap- 
parently trying to deport him before he could be 
summoned before the committee,—it was announced at 
the end of last week that Martens had been summoned, 
that he had declared his willingness to appear, and that 
the Department of Justice would suspend its deporta- 
tion proceedings in the meanwhile. But the inquiry 
will not limit itself to the activities developed by Mar- 
tens and his associates. -On motion of Senator Borah 
the scope of the investigation has been extended to 
cover the status and methods of Boris Bakhmetieff, 
the ambassador who was sent to Washington by 
Premier Kerensky during his brief régime, and who 
since that time has been disposing of the credits opened 
for Russia in this country by the autocratic govern- 
ment. It is asserted by the Soviet in Moscow that the 
Russian Embassy has no official status, so far as the 
Russian Government is concerned, and that the exist- 
ing Russian Government cannot hold itself responsible 
for any of the Embassy’s expenditures, a large part of 
which have been devoted to an elaborate publicity cam- 
paign designed to present Russian needs and conditions 
to the American people. The inquiry by the Senate 
will extend to every phase of the Russian situation, 
including presumably the accuracy of the information 
furnished by Mr. Bakhmetieff’s organs and representa- 
tives in New York and throughout the country. _ s. 7. 


Brevities 


It is all very well to be a live wire, but does the 
circuit run to the soul or only to the body and the 
brain? ‘ 


While they were gathering up the aliens for being 
 “Communists,’—whatever that crime may be,—why 

did they not ‘arrest them all, about fifty thousand, in 
this country, instead of a paltry three or four thousand, 
asks the New York Evening Post? 


Poverty, said a learned judge in our hearing the 
other day, is a relative term. “One of my friends, a 
poor man, got an increase in his salary. I remarked 
to him that now he was in better circumstances, no 
ae poor. ‘Oh, yes, I am still poor,’ he replied, “put 
on a larger scale.’ ” 


Herbert Hoover, we are told by a reader of THe 
-Recisrer, is building a house on the campus of Leland 
‘Stanford, Jr., University. When some one asked him 
ie why he went away out to California to live he replied 
that wherever he visited the desolated regions in 
Europe he found the one place which withstood the 
war and its horror better than any other was the 
university. Here is a tribute to the pursuit of the 
id eal which for practicality and utility should be 
pas te on to the ends of the earth. 


es ig 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Student Volunteers in Des Moines 


VER SEVEN THOUSAND STUDENTS, re- 
cruited from practically every American college 
and representing thirty-seven countries of the 

world, massed under one roof makes an impressive 
sight. A convention of more than seven thousand dele- 
gates would be a significant gathering in any circum- 
stances ; but when one takes into account what manner 
of men and women these are and for what purpose they . 
have come together, the gathering assumes even greater 
significance. Seven thousand students! In volunteer 
convention! Such is the gathering that has crowded 
the city of Des Moines, Ia., from December 31 to Jan- 
uary 4. 

The purpose of the gathering—we quote the words 
of a leader—is 


“to awaken and maintain in all college students an 
active interest in foreign missions; to enroll sufficient 
students to handle the mission work of the various 
boards; to help all such intending missionaries in pre- 
paring for their life work; and to lay an equal burden 
of responsibility upon those who remain at home as 
ministers and laymen, that they may promote the mis- 
sionary work by their support.” 


The event is surely worthy of note and consideration 
by Liberal Christians. Since the last Student Volun- 
teer Convention met, six years ago, report has it that 
twenty-two hundred workers have sailed from the 
United States and Canada for different foreign fields, 
making in all a total of 8,140 since the beginning of the 
Student Volunteer movement thirty-three years ago. 

Idealism is not dead. The heart of American youth 
is not incapable of response to the challenge of self- 
sacrificing demands. 

One’s curiosity has been quickened by their coming. 
One has been curious to scan their faces as they have 
thronged the streets and crowded the street-cars. And 
one has rejoiced in the hilarity of their spirits, the 
naturalness of their manners. Religion may be a 
serious business with them, but it is obviously not a 
gloomy business. They have even carried their high 
spirits into convention with them, group vying with 
group in vociferous college yells as they come together. 
One has felt a strange desire to buttonhole them one 
by one; to inquire what great moving impulse has 
brought them together; to penetrate their inmost 
thought as to the world’s real need; to discover just 
what contribution each is hoping to make toward the 
solution of the great problems that press upon us. 

A curiosity one has felt also about the things that 
will be said and done at the gatherings. What kind 
of appeal would be made to these young and fervent 
hearts? How would they react to it? The very meth- 
ods of procedure have piqued this curiosity. There are 


-no advance programmes of speeches, not even an an- 


nouncement from day to day, as to what was to happen 
next. And yet they crowded into the great Coliseum 
to the absolute exclusion of the general public. 

What did they hear? The story of a changed world 
with great and crying needs. The story of a task and 
an opportunity awaiting all their strength had to offer, 
all their.courage dared. Not quite the old-time appeal 
in behalf of the pagan world, and yet—do we misjudge 
the meaning of the utterances ?—not really an appeal 
based upon the broadest vision of the world’s hopes 
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and aspirations. Splendid it is, yet there is a vague 
feeling that something is wanting—as though the ap- 
peal were less resonant and full-voiced than it might 
have been; as though something of full vision were 
still lacking; as though the dead hand of the older 
shibboleths still reached through the curtain, chilling 
the fuller emotion. 

“Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever—never so unique, never so necessary, never so 
sufficient.” It was John R. Mott who struck the note 
at the opening gathering, and it was significant in the 
whole business that the speakers’ emphasis was not 
upon the necessity for the world’s conversion to a 
correct belief in a metaphysical Christ, but for the 
world-wide application of the principles and spirit of 
Christ to the affairs of men and nations. 

If Christendom can transfer its devotion from a 
Christ of woven creedal fragments to a Christ who is 
our name for a great ideal to be pursued and our sym- 
bol for the true spirit and principle of life, a Christ 
to be applied and unveiled in every heart, then, indeed, 
are we moving forward; and in no heart will there be 
truer rejoicing than in the heart of the Liberal Chris- 
tian. 

One’s impression is that there was more response 
on the part of the Student Convention to those ap- 
peals in which justice for all mankind was urged than 
to those in which the older note of evangelical em- 
phasis was uppermost. EpmMunp H. REEMAN. 


Americanization—and the Legion 


HE TERM “Americanization” is getting worn a 

little threadbare. Those who used it first did 

not suspect some of its connotations. In the 
minds of many aliens it has seemed to involve the 
methods of the Prussianization of German Poland. A 
better phrase, “Good-citizenship,” is now being substi- 
tuted by the wise ones for this unsatisfactory word. 
Good-citizenship is needed by the native-born as well 
as by aliens, many of the former being unable to read 
their own English language easily and knowing no 
more than the foreigner about the principles laid down 
by Washington, Jefferson, Sumner, and Lincoln. Those 
of our own land are often as ignorant of our American 
ideals as many who from love of liberty have come to 
our shores. 

To be sure, a special work must be done in teaching 
aliens to speak the English tongue; but, as it now ap- 
pears, this cannot be done to any great extent in even- 
ing schools until there has been a preliminary work of 
inspiring faith and interest through their racial clubs. 
What is needed is some enthusiastic foreigner like the 
Roumanian Ravage, or like Mary Antin, to open the 
eyes of these foreign-born to the privileges of citizen- 
ship in this “Promised Land.” 

It is more than questionable whether the American 
Legion at Minneapolis did not make a great mistake in 
urging their youthful members, untrained in sociology 
and the psychology of the alien, to play the spy and 
hunt out anything that seemed un-American. They 
have often attempted to promote patriotism by force 
and by destructive methods and sometimes by im- 
pudent interference with the.rights of their neighbors, 
as, e.g., dictating what concerts they may or may not 
listen to. Said an expert on immigrants, officially en- 
gaged in the work of “Americanization”: “If they but 
knew it, these American Legion men are using the very 
methods that are bound to incite the Bolshevism which 
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You can’t force a child 
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they are trying to put down. 
to love his mother.” 

Ofticers of the American Legion are frequently called 
upon to repudiate. the folly and meddlesomeness and 
threatened violence of some of their rank and file. A 
notable case occurred in St. Louis recently when a con- 
ference of two hundred ladies and gentlemen, a consid- 
erable number with a national reputation in the world 
of letters, met at the Hotel Statler to discuss political 
and economic questions. Five bumptious individuals 
wearing the Legion button went into the local offices 
of the Department of Justice and announced that if 
the head of the Statler hotel allowed this committee 
of forty-eight to meet, the conference would “be fore- 
ibly broken up.” After some excitement and delay, the 
conference having splendid support from the news- 
papers, and the Mayor offering the City Hall if neces- 
sary as a place of meeting, the conference was held. 
The official members of the League absolutely repudi- 
ated any responsibility for their interference. The 
closing words of their statement were: “The American 
Legion stands for one hundred per cent. Americanism. 
‘Americanism,’ as we understand it, includes the right 
of free speech, which right is not to be denied to any 
man or group of men who seek to accomplish changes 
in our government or its statutes by lawful means.” 

Granted that young veterans should do something 
for Americanization; but how much more would they 
accomplish if, instead of playing the detective and the 
bully, they were each pledged to make a friend of some 
one man or boy and see him in some helpful way once 
a week until he could read English and was wonted 
to the New World. What an education it would be for 
both in all the attributes most worth cultivating. 
Nothing has so developed the rising tide of revolt and 
resentment as the harsh treatment, sometimes cruelly 
unjust, which many of our rebellious aliens have suf- 
fered, and which has gone unpunished. The Bisbee, 
Ariz., deportation of eleven hundred men, wantonly 
wicked and high-handed, has never been punished, and 
has never been forgotten by hundreds of thousands of 
workers, who see that Federal indictments do not al- 
ways bring criminals to justice. That and a host of 
other things like it have made a hundred rebels where 
there was one before. 

Mr. Thomas M. Osborne, in his discoveries of the best 
way to redeem criminals in prison, has given us the 


‘best way to avoid making criminals outside of prison. 


Our present hysterical denunciation and suspicion are 
vastly increasing the number of our dangerous classes. 
The recent history of Russia and the relation of the 
Allies to it for a generation to come might have been 
different if the Russian refugees on the East Side had 
seen anything of our normal American life under nor- 
mal conditions. They saw Frick’s palace and Hester 
Street,—extravagance and squalor,—and they were left 
by the indifferent, unpatriotic public to fester and 
struggle in poverty and to draw many wrong infer- 
ences. Every deported alien, who, separated from his 
family, leaves our shores feeling that here he has never 
found an American who welcomed him or helped him, 
goes back to his own land to sow seeds of bitterness 
and to endanger our future international relations. 


Lucia Amus Mpmap. 
Boston, Mass. 


One of our very choicest journalistic friends de- 
scribes its faith as “the religion of to-morrow.” Oh, it 
does itself scant justice. 
both to-day and to-morrow. 


It must be the religion of - 


<i 
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« ‘When the Japanese Stepped In 


They restored order and have made a strong government, 
notably in Mukden, a growing modern city 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


Correspondent of THe RrGisTER 


MUKDEN, MANCHURIA, 
November 26, 1919. 

[Ting AWAY your guide-books if you are com- 

ing to the Orient, that is, if they were written 

before 1914. They will mislead as much as help. 
How many times have we heard the phrase, “The 
changeless East”! It is a mistake. It stands to-day 
for the very opposite of what is true. I doubt whether 
Great Britain or the United States can show, since the 
beginning of the World War, greater changes in gov- 
ernment, in ways of conducting business, in education, 
in public improvement, than certain parts of the so- 
called “changeless East,” notably so far as civic 
changes are concerned,—Tokyo and Osaka in Japan, 
Seoul in Korea, and Antung and Mukden in Man- 
churia. The improvements, the building operations, 
in this last-mentioned place seem almost unbelievable. 
We rolled up to the spacious modern brick station in 
a train of cars that would do credit to any American 


‘railway; indeed, the locomotive (a gigantic Mogul) 


drawing the train was built by the Baldwin Company 
of Philadelphia. The upper floor of the station and 
the right wing are known as the Yamato Hotel. This 
was already crowded with tourists. No rooms were 
to be obtained even though we had telegraphed in ad- 
vance. The polite Japanese clerk, in excellent English, 
told us he had arranged for us at another hotel some 
half a mile away. ‘Would we take a drosky or a rick- 
shaw ? 

Stepping out under the commodious porte-cochére 
we had before us a wide open space, macadamized, 
such as one usually sees in Russian cities before a 
railway station. Three or four straight avenues stretch: 
ing into the distance, and lined with substantial brick 
structures, modern in style, were to be seen radiating 
from the Square. The big are electric lamps, sputter- 
ing and glittering, lighted up the whole space and dis- 
closed the street-car tracks, the many rickshaw boys 
with their tiny carriages, and the numerous droskies 
with sturdy Mongolian ponies concentrating rapidly 
near where we were standing, each driver shouting 
and gesticulating in true Russian fashion with the 
hope of obtaining a fare. We chose the man-drawn 
vehicles, and in a little while were luxuriously carried 
by the swift, noiseless runners along a wide street 
lined with four- and five-story buildings, that reminds 
one of some up-to-date European city street, or perhaps 
some section of Denver or Spokane. Where, we keep 
asking ourselves as we pass block after block, is the 
Manchu city of Mukden that we have read about? 
Surely we must be in the wrong place,—in Western 
America. This is not Japan with its frail architecture, 
not China,—how can it be?—and not Russia—or the 
European Russia with which we are familiar. No, this 
is a magic city. How otherwise could it be here? 
Magical it certainly appears when we are ushered up 
to our room in the new hotel just opened. There is 
an English brass bed and English furniture, electric 
lights, steam heat, baths (tub and shower), a reading- 
room with American magazines on the centre-table, 
and a dining-room where we are served with pancakes 
and syrup, and beefsteak. We are the only American 
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guests, but there are many Japanese who occupy bed- 
rooms fitted in Japanese style. Next morning, as we 
look out of our window at the roofs, squares, streets, 
and towers, we are reminded even more forcibly of 
parts of Munich and parts of Denver. We learn from 
the courteous proprietor of the hotel that we are in 
the railway town and that Mukden is about a mile 
beyond. This “new town” is Japanese; the “old town” 
(Mukden) is Chinese. This is one of those fine euphe- 
misms used so extensively in Oriental diplomacy. Let 
me remind the reader that Russia was claiming all 
this part of Manchuria and had established herself 


THE NISHI TOWER, MUKDEN 
Near the gateway of the “Old Town”’ 


firmly, or so she thought, at Port Arthur and Dalny 
as well as at Mukden and Harbin. 

The fiercest battle of the Russo-Japanese War was 
fought here where we now are, and yonder in the Circle 
stands the imposing granite shaft erected by the Japan- 
ese in memory of the nearly twenty-three thousand 
soldiers who were killed in driving back the Russians. 
The Peace of Portsmouth gave the Japanese as their 
“sphere of influence” South Manchuria; it gave them 
as well control of the South Manchurian Railway, 
with full police power. In order to protect the railway 
property a strip of land of no inconsiderable size was 
handed over to the Japanese. This strip of land is on 
either side of the tracks. It runs from Antung, the 
frontier town, to Mukden, then south to Port Arthur. 

For all practical purposes this land bordering the 
railway is Japan, exactly as the land bordering either 
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side of the Panama Canal is America. Upon this con- 
cession area at Mukden (some fifteen hundred acres) 
the railway authorities have built the “new town,” with 
its regular roads, its parks, public buildings, and con- 
venient homes. The Japanese population in 1913 was 
perhaps 6,000; it is now, near the opening of the year 
1920, some 15,000. 

The building activity on every street and in every 
section reminds me more of the way an Exposition city 
is built up. It is all being done at one time. The 
Chinese authorities have opened out a new quarter 
between the historic Mukden and the Japanese town, 
and in this new quarter are the consulates, and other 
fine foreign buildings. Thus have they unified the city 
composed of its three parts, the old Manchu capital, 
the “Japanese Railway Area” and the “Foreign Sec- 
tion.” 

Every one who knows Chinese history knows that 
China up until the revolution of 1912 was ruled by 
the Manchus. The old Dowager Empress, of unsavory 
fame because of her connection with the Boxer up- 
rising in 1900, was practically the last of the Manchu 
rulers. She was never very much interested in the 
old ancestral capital and therefore Mukden declined 
greatly in prestige. Nevertheless, even to-day it is 
one of the most important towns in the northern part 
of the Chinese Empire. Its population is estimated at 
nearly a quarter of a million. 

The original wall around the city still stands. 
about thirty feet 
high, and _ fully 
twenty-five feet 
thick near the 
base. This is of 
brick. An outer or 
first defence wall 
of mud (adobe) 
enclosing about 
ten miles square is 
broken in numer- 
ous places so that 
new streets and 
boulevards can be 
put through unit- 
ing the original 
city with the new 
Japanese city. 

Ina whirl of 
dust we pass 
through the red 
gateway of the 
inner wall, with 
its dilapidated 
Chinese watch-tower above, and enter—pandemonium. 
A comparatively narrow street stretches before us and 
runs straight to the opposite gate, perhaps a mile away. 
In that mile all Mongolian activity seems concentrated 
in a confused and jumbled mass. Rickshaw boys in 
tattered blue cotton clothes are running between the 
shafts of their little vehicles, uttering sharp quick 
cries to passers-by as they try with their human loads 
to obtain “gangway.” On they go no matter who is 
discommoded. ‘Slow bullock-carts impede the way, or 
creaking one-wheeled barrows with barrels of water 
on either side; donkeys take the middle of the road, 
or stubborn Manchurian ponies; a Japanese policeman 
shouts out a command, and the crowd takes some 
semblance of order for a moment, only to become as 
hopelessly mixed up as before when a few paces beyond 
the policeman. Sweating coolies bearing huge boxes 


It is 


MUKDEN RAILWAY STATION 
The large modern building in the centre background 
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on the ends of a pole carried upon the shoulder come 
forth suddenly from some side Iane and add to the 
blocking of traffic; numerous small boys congregate 
about a fruit- or candy-peddler who is shouting forth 
in falsetto tones the excellence of his wares; ownerless 
dogs now and again give forth loud barks, or painful 
yelps, as a mule driver kicks them out of his way; 
tall Manchus in jackets of silk and blue skirts, wearing 
horned spectacles, and little round hats trimmed in 
fur, walk sedately along with handkerchiefs pressed 
against their faces to avoid the dust, or stop for a mo- 
ment before some open fur-shop to haggle about a gar- 
ment. Amid the cloud of dust which half reveals and 
half conceals the displays of brass goods, chinaware, 
animal skins, and modern furniture, the cooking of 
food goes on at little stalls close up to the narrow 
sidewalks, and hungry mortals armed with chop-sticks 
attack bowls of rice, bits of pork, or greasy cakes with 
as much indifference to surrounding conditions as 
would an epicure sitting down to a Delmonico dinner. 

The weak rule of China in Manchuria has been a 
temptation to all sorts of rebellious souls. Just as in 
Mexico brigands went about doing as they pleased, 
so here, robbers terrorized the farmers and even defied 
the authorities. The Russian occupation led to even 
worse conditions. The chaos after the Russo-Japanese 
War is comparable to the condition of Northern Mexico 
after the abdication of Diaz. What wonder that the 
Japanese stepped in to protect their interests and re- 
store order? Any 
ene coming, as 
we have, to the 
combined towns 
known as Mukden, 
and seeing what 
the Japanese have 
done and are do- 
ing, must feel 
thankful that a 
strong power has 
come into posses- 
sion of the land. 

It gives one 
pause, if he comes 
from America, to 
reflect on the 
meaning of what 
he has seen in 
Manchuria. Pass- 
ing Antung and 
thus entering the 
land from Korea, 
the traveller ob- 
serves at every stop neat and clean platforms, stone or 
brick railway stations, and, near by, convenient modern 
houses for employees. Japanese soldiers are quietly on 
guard. There is promptness in the management of 
trains. They move on time. The confused running to 
and fro of people, the shouting of peddlers, and the 
seeming aimlessness of officials, such as is apparent in 
Russia (Siberia) or China, is absent. There is no dirt, 
no disgusting sights. When the whistle blows, the 
train starts noiselessly and without jar; travel is en- 
joyable and devoid of great fatigue. 

As in Egypt the English may have no abstract right 
there but we are glad to have them, so the Jap- 
anese may not be able to prove their right in South 
Manchuria but every traveller is glad to be under 
their protection. That protection means safety and 
comfort. 


—_—s 
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Historic Throne of the Preached Word 


For two hundred years King’s Chapel pulpit has borne 
witness to spiritual power—The bicentennial 
celebration 


A NOTABLE SERVICE was held recently in King’s 
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Chapel, Boston, Mass., on the two hundredth 

anniversary of the erection of the pulpit. The 
original King’s Chapel, on the site of the present 
building, was built in 1689, soon after the organiza- 
tion of the parish. It was enlarged to double its size 
in 1710, and a new gallery and pulpit were put in 
‘about 1719. On the completion of the present stone 
church, which was built slowly around the old one 


and dedicated in 1754, the pulpit was moved from ~ 


the old building to the new, and, except for a short 
period during the Revolution and a year during con- 
struction, it has been in continuous service for two 
hundred years,—the oldest pulpit still in use on the site 

_ of its original erection in the United States. It has 
been occupied by all the ministers of the Chapel except 
the first, Robert Ratcliffe (1686-89). 

The service was attended by a large congregation, 
including Governor Calvin Coolidge with a member of 
his staff; Mayor Andrew J. Peters of Boston, and Pres- 
ident Emeritus Charles William Eliot, a son of King’s 
Chapel. Following an old custom, the wardens of 
the church, J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., and William W. 
Vaughan, preceded the ministers in the procession from 
the vestry to their places in the chancel and reading- 
desk. A chorus of thirty men, under the leadership 
of Dr. Richard C. Cabot (Malcolm Lang, organist), 
which is now the regular choir of King’s Chapel, sang 
for the first time at this service. The old Tate and 
Brady version of Psalm 77, “Give ear, ye children, to 
my law,” Emerson’s “We love the venerable house,” 
and Henry Wilder Foote’s “O Thou with whom in 
sweet content” were the hymns. 

This chorus, it may be interesting to note in passing, 
is composed mostly of students from Harvard, Tech- 
nology, and Boston University. They are being trained 
by Dr. Archibald T. Davison, whose remarkable choir 
at Appleton Chapel, Harvard University, has estab- 
lished a new standard of church music and singing by 
confining itself to religious music and eschewing the 
florid styles that would pass for operatic music. He 
believes that there is a definite religious appeal of re- 
ligious music, quite distinct from the emotional appeal 
of music in general. His motive is to enhance the 
power of the church by getting secular and sensational 
music out of it and putting religious music in. 

The regular service of Morning Prayer was read by 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow, associate ‘minister of the Chapel. 
Addresses were given by the minister of the Chapel, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D.; by Prof. Francis Green- 
wood Peabody, D.D., son of a former minister, and 
namesake of another, and by Prof. Henry Wilder 
Foote, also son of a former minister. 

_ Dr. Brown in his remarks called attention to the 
fact that, although there is no exact record of the 
time when the pulpit first came into use, it is certain 
that its construction was begun in 1718, and that at the 
end of 1919 its two hundredth anniversary was surely 
_ passed... “This we have thought fit to celebrate,” he 
said, “by some brief commemoration of the virtues of 


the men who have made our pulpit in the past their. 


te throne of spiritual power. Three of them belong to 
_ the first period in the life of the church, when its al- 
_ legiance was given to the Church of England, and it 
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existed under the rather shadowy authority of the 
Bishop of London. The minister in office when the 
pulpit was made was Samuel Myles, a native of the 
Province and a graduate of Harvard, as the other 
early ministers were not. He was a man of great 
ability, and had a long ministry of thirty-nine years. 
His successor was Roger Price, an Englishman, who 
had a somewhat stormy career. King’s Chapel was 
distinctly of the English party, but it rebelled a little 
against the domination of what was then a typical 
English mind. After a time Mr. Price resigned and 
went back to England. He was followed in turn by 
Henry Caner. Soon after his arrival the project of 
building the present church was launched, and the 
corner-stone was laid by Governor Shirley in 1749. 
Upon its completion the pulpit of 1719 was transferred 
to the new structure. Notwithstanding the fact that 
Mr. Caner, when he sailed away in the English fleet at 
the time of the evacuation of Boston, took with him 
most of our record books and all our communion silver, 
we have much cause to venerate his memory.” 

Professor Foote next took up the story of the pulpit 
and its occupants at the beginning of the independent 
or Unitarian history of the Chapel, after the storm of 
the Revolution had passed. The ministry of the first 
man in this new succession he described as the most 
significant, as it was the longest, of all those who 
have served the church since its foundation. His 
service covered fifty-four years, during all but the last 
nine of which he took active part in the conduct of 
worship, and during his ministry occurred that episode 
in the history of the church which has made it a land- 
mark in the development of Liberal Christianity in 
America. Very early in his ministry, declared Pro- 
fessor Foote, Mr. Freeman appears to have ceased to 
read those portions of the liturgy which referred to the 
Trinity, and in 1785 he led a willing congregation to 
its revision substantially in the form still used by 
King’s Chapel. After the publication of this prayer- 
book Mr. Freeman twice applied to newly appointed 
American bishops of ordination, and in 1786 the Epis- 
copal Convention of Connecticut, sitting on his case, 
disapproved it. Finally, on November 18, 1787, the 
congregation itself, ordained him as “rector” of the 
church. 

“The ministry of James Freeman,” said Professor 
Foote, “which had thus begun amid difficulties and 
uncertainties, proved a most happy and successful one, 
He was an admirable preacher, of a style which now 
seems old-fashioned, but he laid wholesome emphasis 
on fundamental truths. He was of a gracious and 
venerable figure, who was described by President 
James Walker, himself a person of rare sagacity, as 
the wisest man he had ever known. With the passage 
of years the congregation sought a colleague for Dr. 
Freeman, who should relieve him of some of his duties, 
and after the short association of Mr. Samuel Cary, 
who died in 1815, Mr. Greenwood was, during the 
same year, called to be associate minister, 

“Francis William Pitt Greenwood, whose refined and 
noble face is perpetuated for us in a familiar and beau- 
tiful lithograph, as well as by the bust in the chancel, 
was born in Boston on February 5, 1797. He was 
baptized in this church and was brought up under Dr. 
Freeman’s ministry. He graduated from Harvard 
College in 1814, and from the Divinity School in 1817. 
He was a man marked by a high degree of that quality 
which we call spirituality. His sermons are of an 
exquisite tenderness and gentleness. His literary 
style was pure and sweet. He is described by one who 
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knew him as ‘sensitive, meditative, ideal, and also 
somewhat recluse and reserved—he had a face never 
to be forgotten, and eyes whose look never lost their 
light for friends, an expression like the tranquil lake 
with landscape under the serene moonlight. He was 
deeply devoted to the liturgy, which he had revised, and 
to the building, being eager that its walls should be 
beautified by memorial tablets. After his death the 
church placed in the chancel his effigy and that of Dr. 
Fréeman, which look out upon us to-day. 

“Tt is, indeed, well that the church which for the 
sixty years subsequent to the Revolution had followed 
them in worship should thus commemorate them. For 
the saying applied to Dr. Greenwood and his successor 
might equally be applied to Dr. Freeman as well. 
‘Many churches,’ it was written of them, ‘of high pre- 
tensions to catholic tradition have had less of gospel 
teaching than this old pulpit under their ministry.’ 
Thus, being dead, they yet speak to us who come after 
them. And this venerable pulpit abides, their witness- 
stand of the spiritual life, with its sounding-board 
which through two centuries has echoed the words of 
prayer and exhortation, of piety and truth, until its 
wood should be as vibrant to the preacher’s voice as 
that of an old master’s violin which sings in answer 
when the chords are touched.” 

Following Professor Foote, Professor Peabody 
brought the account of the pulpit down to its living 
occupants, speaking of his father, Dr. Ephraim Pea- 
body, successor of Dr. Greenwood (1845-56) and of 
Rey. Henry Wilder Foote, who was minister from 1861 
to 1889. Each in his turn, he said, made his contri- 
bution to the central theme of worship (which the 
habits of the church, its ritual, its atmosphere, com- 
municate), “as though each in turn laid on the altar 
his fragrant sacrifice.” 

“The pastorate of Ephraim Peabody,” he continued, 
“was but a scant ten years of steadily declining health, 
but of no less steadily increasing spiritual authority. 
He was by temperament a poet, justifying Martineau’s 
famous saying that religion is akin to poetry, and that 
preaching should be ‘a lyric expression of the soul.’ 
His sermons abounded in suggestions, illustrations. 
and figures of speech, which made a special appeal to 
youthful imaginations, and, as one little girl said to 
her mother, ‘made her think of the beauty of holiness.’ 


An Extraordinary Judge of Character 


“Yet this reflective and lyrical preacher was long 
remembered for a quality that might have seemed quite 
beyond his reach. It was a capacity to interpret char- 
acter and to discern and discriminate motives which 
was the surprise of more sophisticated men. He was, 
as one of his parishioners said after his death, ‘the 
most extraordinary judge of character it was ever 
my fortune to know. He combined a childlike sim- 
plicity with a singular knowledge of men. All sham, 
all pretence, seemed to fall at once before his mild 
eye.’ This fusion of traits is, in fact, not so contrary to 
nature as it might seem. Sagacity, poise, and insight 
may issue quite as probably from unworldliness as from 
worldly wisdom. The view of life from above may see 
in true perspective the details of the world below. 
‘Whence hath this man wisdom?’ it was asked of the 
country-born teacher from Nazareth. | ‘Blessed are the 
pure in heart,’ said that teacher himself, ‘for they shall 
see God.’ A pure heart, that is to say, may become a 
lens through which one may see clearly God’s plan for 
men. ‘The wisdom which is from above,’ says the 


Apostle, ‘is first pure.’ So it was with this preacher in 
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King’s Chapel pulpit. Men and women whose view of 
life was obscured, and whose experience was perplex- 
ing, turned to him not for comfort only, but for guid- 
ance. Where their wisdom had failed, they sought the 
wisdom from above. The sheep followed him for they 
knew his voice. 


The Preaching of James Walken 


“An interval of five years (1856-61) succeeded the 
death of Ephraim Peabody before a new minister was 
ordained in the King’s Chapel pulpit, and this interven- 
ing period is chiefly memorable for the frequent preach- 
ing of James Walker. It is an interesting commentary 
on the demands of Harvard College at that time that 
its president should not only find leisure for conduct- 
ing worship here, but should even consider the possi- 
bility of combining his administration at Cambridge 
with the pastorate of this church. I remember vividly 
what seemed to me his extremely venerable appear- 
ance,—he was at that time sixty-five years old—his 


benignant countenance, his halting step, his senten- - 


tious speech, and the impression of a copious mind 
overflowing with wisdom. Dr. Walker’s sermons were 
as devoid of poetry as Ephraim Peabody’s were full 
of it. The president of Harvard College had been a 
professor of Ethics, and his preaching was conspicu- 
ously ethical, didactic, and analytical. He spoke of 
conscience, character, motives, science. His most 
famous sermons were on such texts as ‘Thou shalt say, 
No, ‘The race is not to the swift.’ He was an adviser, 
a counsellor, an arbitrator, a judge. The judicial 
habit inclined him to compromise, and when the Civil 
War broke upon the country, his congregation, with 
reverence mingled with amusement, heard him con- 
sistently say, ‘This is no time for compromise, but’— 
King’s Chapel was steadied and sustained through the 
great crisis at the beginning of the war by this com- 
manding quality of sagacity, poise, and restraint; and 
when the minister who succeeded him preached his 
funeral discourse, its subject was, ‘The wisdom which 
is from above.’ 

“Finally, we recall, with closer intimacy, the min- 
istry of that gracious successor who at twenty-three 
years of age was ordained here in 1861, and whose 
devoted service of twenty-seven years, until 1888, is 
still a living and fragrant memory. It was a hard 
ordeal for this young man, just emerging from the 
Divinity School, to enter a pulpit still vibrating with 
the lyric sentences of Ephraim Peabody, and still 
resonant with the great affirmations of Dr. Walker; 
and the task of the new minister was made more 
onerous and solemn by the tragic events of the Civil 
War, which soon summoned fifty-two young men of 
this Chapel to fight and fourteen to die. Henry Foote 
gave himself to this grave responsibility with the most 
modest and self-effacing devotion. If Ephraim Pea- 
body was essentially a poet, and James Walker a 
preacher, their successor was by pre-eminence a pastor. 
He was, it must be added, a scrupulous historian, and 
a painstaking administrator. The ‘Annals of King’s 
Chapel,’ which he did not live to carry to their con- 
clusion, remains a masterpiece of laborious and dis- 
criminating research. His ordering of many grave oc 
casions which the war involved was vigilant and 
minute, and his participation in public service, as in 
the directorate of the Hampton School, was energetic 
and fruitful. But all these occupations were by- 
products of Henry Foote’s vocation as a spiritual wit- 
ness and guide. He was by temperament and convic- 
tion called to be a minister of religion. 
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KING’S CHAPEL PULPIT 


In the service of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., since 1719, and probably the oldest pulpit 
in use on the site of its original erection in the United States 
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“Such,. then, have been the messages of edification 
and inspiration which this pulpit has consistently and 
continuously conveyed, and which have kept it as 
white and beautiful in its teaching as it is in its form. 
_ Through the voices of Freeman, Greenwood, Peabody, 


ing accents which the changes of time compelled,—one 
language in varied dialects, the gospel of the devout 
_ life, the message of the spirit. Searching as that mes- 
sage of the pulpit has ever been, it has never made of 
this church primarily a preaching-place. This is not 
a forum, but a sanctuary; not a platform for oratory, 
but a house of prayer; and its ministers are to be num- 
bered, not so much among the world’s famous preachers 
as among the self-effacing messengers of spiritual life 
and peace. They have verified the saying of the 
Prophet Isaiah that a man shall be as a hiding-place 
from the wind and a covert from the tempest, as a river 
4 of water in a dry place; and the Chapel itself, set like 
a great, gray boulder amid the haste and fret of the 
city life, has remained through all the passing years, 
as was spoken by the same Prophet, like the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land.” 


Religious Differences are not Imaginary 


The variety of feelings, temperaments, and outlooks in 
: the world is indispensable to spiritual growth 
and unity 


ROBERT P. DOREMUS 


II 
‘Te DESIRE FOR AMALGAMATION it is easy 


to understand. Sectarianism has had unlovely 
manifestations in our American life. We know 
a the lone history of bitterness and strife, emphasis on 
single, and to us often unimportant, issues. We have 
seen divisions and redivisions till sometimes a de- 
nomination of one origin has developed a multitude 
) of varieties. As the narrator of ecclesiastical advan- 
tages in a Western community expressed it, “We have 
United Presbyterians and Reformed Presbyterians, and 
Presbyterians that are neither United nor Reformed.” 
We have seen, too often, instead of sympathy and fel- 
lowship, intolerance and exclusion. We have seen creed, 
ritual, form of. organization, exalted in importance 
over spirit and life. We have seen external divisions 
maintained from habit and prejudice long after the 
division of belief and practice ceased to be real. We 
have lamented over the economic and spiritual wastes 
of these needless divisions, antagonisms, duplications. 
The tendency, therefore, in recent years toward a heal- 
ing of ancient breaches, toward greater unity and co- 
operation, has met a general welcome. When unessen- 
tial differences have sunk into oblivion it has seemed 
a healthy, sane tendency. We have been glad of the 
lessening emphasis on belief and form, the growing 
emphasis on the true spirit and human service. We 
rejoice to-day in the increasing fellowships across 
denominational lines. 
____—«* Yet we must not forget the actual limitations of this 
fellowship. The federations so far achieved, except in 
a few local instances, are on a limited and dogmatic 
basis. The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
a and such interdenominational organizations as the 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A., broad as they are, com- 
with the old sectarianism, still exclude those 
rt of the aes £omdige or orthodox group. If 
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_ and Foote it has spoken the same gospel in the chang-, 


a loss not merely to ourselves, but to the world. 
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the Episcopal body is making overtures to our friends 
the Congregationalists, it is upon the express condition 
that the Congregational clergy accept Episcopal ordi- 
nation. There may be fewer fences; the fences may 
not be so high; but there are still real fences. If we 
grow too credulous that the unity of Christendom is 
at hand, we need only to investigate to discover that, 
whatever may be the case in isolated instances, the 
basis of amalgamation or federation, in general, actual 
or proposed, is no such basis of freedom of reason 
and conscience as that on which Unitarians base fel- 
lowship, but a basis of creedal statement, the accept- 
ance of an institution or a book, or a pledge of loyalty 
to a single historic individual regarded in a special 
dogmatic way. 

Listen, for instance, to this quotation from a recent 
issue of the Living Church: “We seek not merely the 
absorption of our brethren into the Episcopal Church, 
but the recognition of the true Church Universal, 
where all the valuable tenets of the churches which 
accept the fact and dogma of the Incarnation shall 
be comprehended in the true and vital Catholicity of 
the Church, which is the body of Christ, the fulness 
of Him that filleth all in all.” 

Is this what we understand by catholicity? Is this 
what we mean by the Church Universal—a fellowship 
limited to those who accept “the fact and dogma of the 
Incarnation”? To such an amalgamation or federation 
the Unitarian is not welcome, even if he would enter, 
except by such a surrender of his essential principles 
as would give the lie to his past, rob him of his self- 
respect, and throw away his greatest power of service, 
namely, the preservation, as a beacon of light, of a 
religious fellowship free, creedless, sincere, progressive. 

Moreov er, however much we may wish that a broader 
spirit shall open intradenominational agencies to lib- 
erals, and permit a freer fellowship across denomina- 
tional lines, it may well be questioned whether the 
fusion of all denominations into one is desirable even 
as an ultimate ideal. Fellowship and amalgamation 
are very different things. It is dangerous to press 
logic too far. Because we are glad in the reunion 
of those between whom real differences have ceased 
to exist, it does not follow that all differences are 
imaginary, or that the existence of separate denomi- 
nations is wrong. There are real differences among 
people and among groups, differences not merely of 
belief, but of outlook, of feeling, of temperament, and 
it is right and for the advantage of society that these 
differences should find expression in organization, in 
forms of worship. Forced, unnatural unities do not 
help, but hinder progress. What we need to-day in the 
religious world is an increase of understandings and 
co-operations much more than an increase in identities. 

The true ideal is unity in difference. Once we em- 
phasized exclusively the difference; now there are those 
who tend to overemphasize the unity. It is quite pos- 
sible to recognize the values in the faith, institutions, 
works, of other denominations, in Catholics, in Epis- 
copalians, in Presbyterians, in Methodists, in Congre- 
gationalists, and yet recognize also that the merging of 
our spiritual identity with any one of them would be 
We 
are told sometimes that we ought to be willing to sac- 
rifice denominational interests to the larger good, True 
enough! But that is begging the question. 

What is the larger good? We hear well-meaning 
people talking with pious unction about “dying to 
live.” There is a truth, a sublime truth, in dying 
to live, but the use of the phrase in this connection 
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is an evidence of loose thinking. Jesus did not will- 
ingly lay down his life. He wanted to live. He did 
live, while he lived, a strong, individual life. His 
was no policy of weakness, the sinking of personality. 
We are not Buddhists: we are Christians. If in the 
course of duty we must die, as did our brave soldiers 
abroad, let us die bravely; but our concern now is in 
living to live. Not absorption, but fulness of indi- 


viduality is the sound, sane ideal. 


Individuality and Initiative Must Be Preserved 


While we are emphasizing the value. of the things 
which unite, let us not forget to give due credit to 
the things which divide. Let us not make a fetish 
of unity. The world grows by its differences as well 
as by its likenesses. There is a social philosophy which 
tends to produce industrial and political sameness. 
The chief criticism of the Socialist plan is that if it 
worked, it would produce a deadly monotony and stag- 
nation. It is a foe to progress and initiative. It would 
reduce life to dull levels of mediocrity. Trade-union- 
ism in its exaggerated forms has sought to do some- 
thing of the sort. In its suppression of the individual, 
its attempt to fix a standard of work beyond which a 
man, however great his capacity, cannot go, it has 
paralyzed progress. If we must have greater co-opera- 
tion in industrial life, yet somehow individuality and 
initiative must also be preserved. 

In America two ideas of government have struggled, 
the Federal and the States’ Rights ideas. The exag- 
geration of either is a mistake. We realize the indis- 
pensability of a strong central government, and yet 
we see clearly the values given by the individuality of 
statehood. Ideas have originated, have been tried out 
in practice by the State, ideas which could never have 
moved the inertia of the larger mass. 

Internationally we see two ideas struggling. Amer- 
ica feels the need of a world league. The experiences 
through which we have passed have taught us it is 
imperative for our civilization of international agree- 
ments to formulate international law, arbitrate inter- 
national disputes, compel just dealings between nation 
and nation. This is sane, sound internationalism. Yet 
there is a false internationalism, which fails to take 
account of the values of national individuality. “The 
world is my country!” said Thomas Paine. “A world- 
wide Fatherland!” announced James Russell Lowell as 
his ideal. Yet both Paine and Lowell were vigorous 
nationalists. Both saw America as a beacon of light 
for the world. 

From thee may rudest nations learn 
To prize the cause thy sons began! 

America is a pioneer in democracy. To serve best 
the world she must be herself. She must develop and 
live her own life, not selfishly, indeed, nor at the ex- 
pense of others, not with refusal of co-operation toward 
mutual justice and peace, but yet with the retention 
of her Americanism, the fulfilment of her own genius, 
the consciousness of her opportunity and responsibility. 

This is precisely our feeling about religious denomi- 
nationalism. Any federation or association which 
will welcome us without violating our essential 
principles of freedom, sincerity, progress, which will 
leave us free to be ourselves, to advance, we will 
hail with gladness of heart. Any federation or asso- 
ciation which would bring us all together under a 
common roof, to listen to the same type of preach- 
ing, to use the same forms of worship, to repeat 
the same formulas, sing the same hymns, do the same 
things in the same ways, would be not a blessing, but 
a calamity. It would check, not further, progress. 
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The chief reason why Unitarians cannot amalgamate: 


is that they are catholic. To-day we own freely our 
spiritual kinships, distant or near, on every side. On 
the one hand, within the limits of Christendom, are 
our Roman Catholit friends. Strangely enough, we 


who in belief, organization, temperament, are farthest. 


of all Christian groups from the Catholics, have always 
been most just; most friendly to the Catholics. We are 


not Catholics, but we are able to see good in Catholics - 


and in Catholicism. Then, beyond the bounds of 
Christendom, we think of the Jews. We think espe- 
cially of the Reform, or Liberal, Jews, with whom we 
have greater spiritual unities in some ways than with 
orthodox Christianity. Then we think of other non- 
Christian religions. Has it not been the Unitarian 
group that has led in the affirmation that there are no 
heathen religions, that there is one Father over all, 
in all, and that all true thought and feeling, yes, all 
dim groping after truth and right, is as divine in 
origin as the word of Hebrew seer or Christian leader? 
What other church to-day as a whole frankly and 
unequivocally takes that attitude? 

There are still other fellowships we share. We think 
of the great currents of moral and spiritual thought 
and feeling outside all churches. We think of move- 
ments which do not call themselves religious, but are 
essentially religious in character, such as the Ethical 
Culture movement. Beyond these we think of the great 
scientific movements of thought, of those streams of 
radical revolutionary thinking to which we have re- 
ferred. We see that, as on the one hand the ortho- 
doxies express a half-truth, so these several hetero- 
doxies and heresies beyond the pale of organized re- 
ligion express a different kind of half-truth. Though 
their gospel is not ours, we have a profound sympathy 
for them. Their protest is largely our own. The 
chasm that is impassable to orthodox churchmen, we 
bridge by understanding. ‘With so-called infidels we 
touch hands and are not ashamed. We are able to 
see faith not only in superstition on the one side, but in 
unbelief and materialism on the other. 


The Question of the Desirability of Amalgamation 


The Unitarian Church is therefore by its breadth 
of sympathy and fellowship an agency of reconcilia- 
tion. We are like a child playing with other children, 
hand clasped to hand, who if he were to reach out 
both hands to either neighbor, would lose connection 
with the other. If we were to seek and to secure or- 
ganic unity with any of the older communions of 
Christendom, it would be to lose our position as inter- 
preter, as spokesman of the larger, catholic sympathies. 

In the light of the actual limitations of interdenomi- 
national fellowship, the question of the desirability 
of amalgamation is a theoretic one. No other body 
has asked us to amalgamate. 
least no other body, unless it be that of our Uni- 
versalist brethren, whose spirit and aims are increas- 
ingly akin to our own, and who share with us ex- 


clusion from interdenominational fellowship, will ask ~ 


us to amalgamate, or welcome our overtures. But so 
long as this question is agitated among us, so long 
as futile affirmations are made of a unity which, ex- 


cept in over-hopeful imagination, does not exist, so — 


long as resolutions are urged looking toward an amal- 
gamation which in the final test I believe almost none 


of us would accept, so long do we weaken our own de- 


nominational life, chill our own missionary ardor, sap 
our own vitality. Unstable as water we shall not excel. 


(Conclusion neat week: “Bringing in a Greater Denomination.”) 
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In this generation at - 
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The Situation in Transylvania, and an Appeal for Help 


HE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN UNITARIANS have at last been able to get a first-hand report in regard 
to the terrible conditions in Transylvania and especially on the threatened extermination of the Unitarian 
churches in that unhappy country. The time has come, first for a brief review of our endeavors in behalf 

of our fellow-Unitarians, and then for an appeal to all our people to bring material aid to their former friends 
in stricken Hungary. 

It has not heretofore been judicious to make public what we have been trying to do. Even now my mind 
is a little uncertain as to whether the Roumanian Government has signed the treaty or not, but the newspaper 
reports indicate that after long delay and hideous cruelties the beginning of a better day has been accomplished. 
For a year past the officers of the American Unitarian Association have done everything in their power to show 
their sympathy for their brethren in Hungary. Communication was opened with the American delegation at 
the Peace Conference in Paris almost as soon as the Conference convened. This communication was direct, for 
the facilities of the State Department at Washington were very courteously put at my disposal. It soon became 
evident that there was no hope of saving Transylvania from Roumanian occupation and rule. While nothing 
has been publicly given out, it is evident that the promised surrender of Transylvania to Roumania was part of 
the price that England and France paid for Roumania’s entrance into the war. The communications first re- 
ceived from the American delegation in Paris declared that there was no hope of preventing the fulfilment of 
that compact. Our efforts were therefore directed to the protection, under the treaty, of the principle of re- 
ligious toleration. Meanwhile, a delegation representing the Hungarian Protestants had reached Holland. 
This delegation was not permitted to go to Paris, but its letters and printed documents were transmitted to the 
Paris Conference through English and American friends. After prolonged correspondence we were finally as- 
sured in personal letters from the American representatives that a clause had been placed in the treaty which, 
if Hi can be enforced, safeguards the rights and privileges of Roman Catholics, Protestants, and Jews in Tran- 
sylvania. 

Then quickly followed the not unexpected tragedy. The Roumanians occupied not only Transylvania, 
but all of Eastern Hungary, and by declining to sign the treaty justified themselves in the wholesale pillage, 
looting, and outrage that followed. The authentic tales of murder, rape, and robbery revive memories of the 
German invasion of Belgium. Incomplete stories of what has been going on have occasionally leaked through 
the Roumanian censorship. Just as soon as it was possible to establish direct communication, the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association and the American Unitarian Association commissioned Rev. W. H. Drummond 
to secure first-hand testimony, and after long and arduous travel he was able to get into Transylvania through 
paemanie. His first report to the Directors of the two Associations was printed in THs Curistran Rucrister of 

anuary 1. 

We now print in this supplement a second report, together with nineteen specific cases of alleged outrages, 
the Memorial sent by the Roman Catholic, the Calvinist, and the Unitarian Bishops of Transylvania to the Peace 
Conference, dated September 8, 1919, and the appeal of the Transylvanian Protestants to all the Protestants of 
the civilized world. We print also recent personal letters of Bishop Ferencz and Dean Boros, addressed to me. 

All American Unitarians will want not only to express their intense indignation at the cowardly brutali- 
ties practised by the Roumanians, but also to lend material aid to their suffering fellow-Unitarians in Hungary. 
We are now in a position to help our friends in Budapest and in those parts of Hungary that have not been 
absorbed in Roumania, and there is reasonable hope that we shall soon be able to send supplies into Transylvania. 
I therefore appeal not only to Unitarians, but to all Americans who realize what has been going on under Rou- 
manian occupation, to lend their aid. Contributions can be sent to me at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., ‘and 
will be acknowledged in Tum Curistran Recister. The need is urgent, and help must reach Transylvania 


quickly or famine and disease will complete the extermination of an already despoiled and impoverished 
people. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, 


President of the American Unitarian Association. 


I 
Official Report of Rev. W. H. Drummond, London, England 


I spent a week in Kolozsvair, Octo- 
ber 20-28, as the representative of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. My object was to renew our re- 
lations of friendship with the Unitarian 
Churches of Transylvania, which have 
been interrupted by the War, and 
especially to inquire into the truth of 


af the reports which have reached us of 
harsh treatment and restriction of liberty 


under the present military occupation. 

_ It was impossible to confine my in- 

vestigations to these objects. The country 

has been almost hermetically sealed from 
ict with the outside world. Letters 

only be sent secretly, and an inde- 


> as 


pendent visitor is almost unknown. Con- 
sequently my arrival caused great public 
interest, and I was brought into almost 
immediate contact with people of all 
classes, members of the Hungarian nobil- 
ity, the bishops of the Unitarian, Re- 
formed, and Roman Catholic Churches, 
University professors, judges and other 
public officials, school-teachers, and mer- 
chants. All agreed in stating that I was 
the first Englishman to whom they have 
had an opportunity of stating their views. 
A few Englishmen and Americans, I be- 
lieve, have visited Kolozsvir during the 
present year, on rapid official visits; but 
I was assured that these gentlemen did 
not converse in private with the bishops 


and other representative men of the town, 
as I was able to do. 

The matters which are the subject of 
complaint by the Unitarian Churches are 
common to the general body of citizens, 
as they affect personal liberty and the 
ordinary interests and relationships of a 
civilized community. 

The report may be divided conveniently 
into two sections :— 

1. The claims of Transylvania to the 
sympathetic consideration of the 
Entente Powers as a country 
with a highly developed civiliza- 
tion of a Western type. 

2. Specific complaints of harsh treat- 
ment. 
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1. I found a very strong sense of griev- 
ance that no opportunity had been given 
to Transylvania to state its case. It is 
doubted, and I think with justice, whether 
there is sufficient knowledge of the real 
quality of Transylvanian civili- 
zation. The roots of its cul- 
ture are in the Western World. 
The University of Kolozsvar 
with its renowned hospital and 
medical school, its library of 
five hundred thousand volumes 
arranged on the most modern 
principles (one of the most en- 
lightened institutions in DHast- 
ern Hurope), the admirable sys- 
tem of primary and secondary 
schools, and the fact that for 
more than three centuries Tran- 
sylvania has been a strong out- 
post of Protestant freedom and 
learning, confirm this statement. 

Here I would mention one 
matter of great importance 
upon which there is a good deal 
of misapprehension. So far 
from oppressing different na- 
tionalities and sects, Transyl- 
vania has been a country of en- 
lightened toleration. Persecu- 
tion or harsh treatment on ac- 
count of racial or religious dif- 
ferences is alien to the temper 
of the people. About this I 
made particular inquiries, and 
the answer was unanimous that 
Hungarians, Saxons, and Rou- 
manians have had equality of 
treatment, liberty of worship, 
and the use of their own lan- 
guage in their schools. I asked 
specially whether under the old 
régime Roumanians were ever 
appointed to public office or 
teaching posts in the Univer- 
sity, and I was assured that 
this was so. If there is a dis- 
proportion, it is due chiefly to 
the fact that the inhabitants 
of the towns with their higher 
standard of education are 
largely Hungarians, while the 
Roumanians are in large part 
peasants with no capacity for 
the higher posts in official life. 

It is felt that it will be an 
act of injustice to hand over a 
civilized community of this type 
to a power which they regard 
as much less developed. Uni- 
versity professors, who have 
studied in the great schools of 
Europe, said to me, “We are 
going to be put back three hun- 
dred years.” The Roman Cath- 
olic Bishop said, “We belong to 
Western Europe; we do not want 
to be ‘Balkanized.’” On all these points 
there is a case for impartial investigation. 
If it is denied, there is no doubt that 
there will be fierce resentment which will 
quickly break out into flame. Over and 
over again I was asked by men who in 
ordinary times would be regarded as peo- 
ple of moderate and peaceable opinions, 
whether the Entente Powers realize that 
to hand over Transylvania to Roumania 
means another war. 
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2. In regard to cases of harsh treat- 
ment, I recognize the possibility of ex- 
aggeration in particular cases, but there 
is a mass of evidence given to me by 
people whose reliability I have no reason 


REV. JOSEPH FERENCZ, D.D. 


Bishop of the Unitarian Churches in Hungary 


From the portrait by Mrs. Nellie Horne presented in 1916 to the 
American Unitarian Association and hanging in the main hall of 
the Association Building at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
letter from the Bishop, which expresses the deep gratitude of him- 
self and his people to Unitarians in America, appears in this issue 
on page 18. 


to doubt, and there is the evidence of my 
own-eyes. The Roumanian Government 
is treating the country as annexed already, 
though no peace treaty has been signed. 
There is evidence of a deliberate attempt 
to turn Kolozsvér into a Roumanian town, 
though a short time ago it was almost 
entirely Hungarian. The method em- 
ployed is to demand an oath of alle 
giance to the King of Roumania from all 
persons holding public office. When this 


‘citizens. 
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‘is refused, on the ground that this trans- 


ferrence of allegiance from Hungary to 
Roumania has not been embodied in a 
treaty, the Hungarian officials are sent 
away and Roumanians are put in their 
place. In this way many men 
of eminence in their profession, 
as judges and administrators of 
various kinds, have been re- 
duced to beggary, and are not 
allowed even to remain in Kolo- 
zsvar. The same policy is put 
in force with great rigor in 
other towns. ; 

The University professors, al- 
most to a man, have refused 
the oath which they regard as 
an illegal exaction, and they 
have been dismissed. The Uni- 
versity has been closed, and is 
being entirely restaffed by Rou- 
manians. I am informed that 
many of the new appointments 
will not bear investigation. The 
same thing has happened in the 
medical profession. Seventy- 
eight doctors in Kolozsvar have 
been dismissed. The hospitals: 
have been deprived of their em- 
inent surgeons and specialists, 
and there is now no Hungarian 
hospital in the town to which 
the people can go. I talked to 
some of these doctors, and they 
assured me that many urgent 
operations cannot be performed. 

Another feature of this ‘“Rou- 
manization” affects the schools. 
The state schools have been 
taken over, many of the teach- 
ers have been dismissed, Rou- 
manians have been put in their 
place, and where this has not 
been possible the schools have 
been closed. Any attempt to 
provide other schools for Hun- 
garian children has been met 
by severe repression. Thus Dr. 
Kish, who in 1914 was a stu- 
dent at Manchester College, Ox- 
ford, is at present in prison. 
He was accused of revolution- 
ary teaching; but there is rea- 
son to believe that his real of- 
fence was connected with an 
i= attempt he made to organize a 
== school in his parish after the 
state school had been taken 
away. 

A further matter of grave 
complaint in a town like Kol- 
ozsvar is the requisition of 
dwelling-houses, in whole or in 
part. This goes far beyond the 
legitimate requirements of an 
army of occupation. Large num- 
bers of civilians are being 
brought in from Roumania, and there is 
a bureau, under civil and not military 
control, which provides rooms and houses 
for them by turning out the Hungarian 
Forty-eight hours’ notice is 
given to remove; and if the people have 
not left in that time they are liable to 
have their furniture thrown into the 
streets by soldiers. This is being done on 
an extensive scale. It is an interference 
with the rights of private citizens which — 


A 
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‘amounts to terrorism, and I can only re- 
gard it as part of the policy to turn a 
typically Hungarian town into a Rou- 
manian stronghold in the shortest possible 
time. 

In regard to religion, I would call at- 
tention to the deliberate opinion of the 
Unitarian and Reformed bishops in Kol- 
ozsvar, that if the present policy is pur- 
sued there will not be a Protestant left 
in Transylvania in twenty years time; 
for, as the Roumanians perceive, the key- 
stone of the position is the schools. 

The Churches are also under suspicion, 
and have lost their freedom of teaching. 
On October 27 an order was issued that 
all sermons must be submitted to the 
censor ten days before they are delivered, 


Among the bodily sufferings of the 
Transylvanians, there are many cases of 
flogging, sometimes carried to the point 
of death. They are the more grievous as 
a reversion to a form of penalty not in- 
flicted upon them for generations. In 
the report there are citations of seventy- 
two distinct cases. Many other incidents 
are not reported, because they are too 
abominably bestial for publication. The 
following are nineteen examples chosen 

_ from the complete list :— 

1. In the beginning of January, 1919, 
the Lutheran minister of Lupeny was 
arrested by the Roumanians without any 
proper reason. Through a hole on the 
ice covering the river Zsil he was thrust 
into the ice-cold water and whenever 
emerging therefrom shots were fired over 
his head. Thus they forced him to shout, 
“Setreasca Roumania mare!” (“Vivut 
Greater Roumania!”). The same was done 
with Francis Hatzlhofer, chief notary of 
the town, and others. 

2. Ilona Nagy, actress of Kolozsvar, was 
travelling, provided with a Roumanian 
permit to her wedding. At Zam the 
Roumanians arrested” her, stripped her 
naked, and flogged her. She had to lie 
in bed as a consequence for several weeks. 

S 3. Lieut. John Vigh of Kolozsvér was 
arrested by the Roumanians on January 
24, 1919, and was flogged nine times. 
From the pain he turned mad, and at 
present he is under treatment in an in- 
‘sane asylum. 

4, Mary Koller of Csucsa was lifted 
upon the back of a soldier, then her body 
“was uncovered, and thus she was beaten. 
Her father, Bernard Koller, was dealt 

. with likewise, and in addition he was 

struck in his face several times. 
Vy 5. At Sepsiszentgyorgy a woman of 

“a good family, being in pregnancy, was sen- 
; tenced to twenty-five strokes. At the 

fifth stroke she died. 

_ 6. The wife of a railway attendant on 

_ the line Kolozsvér-Nagyvarad was ray- 

ished by Roumanian soldiers thirty-seven 
times. ; ; 

4%. Alexander Lupite, Hungarian gen- 

e, was beaten on January 19, 1919, 

e Roumanian soldiers and by Rou- 
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and no addition must be made after they 
have been censored. Many cases have 
occurred where ministers of religion have 
suffered grave personal indignity, and 
have even been imprisoned and flogged. 
On this point, it will be enough to call 
attention to the short and impressive note 
of protest by the Roman Catholic bishop, 
Count Mailath, which he has asked me 
to convey to the Catholic hierarchy in 
England. F 

In this report I have confined myself 
to the general lines of policy, instead of 
dwelling upon the more sensational cases 
of personal wrong. I venture to claim 
that I have made out a case for careful 
investigation by the Entente Powers, and 
to plead most earnestly with the Peace 
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wounds he received, he died soon after- 
ward. 

\/8. Eugen Laszlo, station-master at Szé- 
kelykocsard, was summoned before the 
Roumanian commander of the station and, 
under the charge of being late at his 
duties, was struck in the face so that 
blood streamed from his face and mouth. 

9. Julius Mihaly, a railway official at 
Székelykocsard, was ordered by Major 
Raul Anastaziade to be beaten by his 
soldiers. He became physically unfit for 
further service. 

10. Gabriel Berez, a railway attendant 
on the line Piski-Petrozsény, was beaten 
on February 2 by the Roumanian sec- 
ond-lieutenant Merisoronegy because he 
would not shout cheers for Greater Rou- 
mania. : 

11. From Hetufalu nine farmers were 
escorted by a detective and Roumanian 
gendarmes to Ploesti (Roumania), where 
they were beaten so fiercely that one of 
their number died of his wounds. The 
judge by whom they were examined at 
Ploesti released four of them, that they 
might return home and fetch him a team 
of horses with carriage, one cow, two fat- 
tened pigs, and three sacks of grain. On 
the arrival of these gifts all were set free. 

12. A woman teacher, Miss Csiky of 
Alsorakos, was punished with fifty strokes 
because she protested against the Rou- 
manian soldiers robbing the _ school- 
children of their shoes when leaving 
school. 

13. A Hungarian peasant named Dode 


was not able to go out of the way with] 


his team of oxen when meeting an auto- 
mobile in a narrow passage. One of the 
Roumanian officers sitting in the automo- 
bile fired his revolver at him. The peas- 
ant was brought to a hospital with a shot 
in his liver. 

14. At Felsoszilagy regular Roumanian 
troops arrested all the Jews, drove them 
together into the court of their syna- 
gogue and there flogged them cruelly. In 
the meanwhile their unguarded homes 
were plundered by the soldiers and the 
mob. Under continued beatings they were 
hauled to Alsoszilagy. Some of the vic- 
tims tried to complain to the officers 
against the cruelty dealt out to them. So 
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Conference that such an _ investigation 
should take place without delay. In any 
inquiry it is most important that men 
like bishops and University professors 
should be granted interviews in private, 
‘so that they may state their views with 
complete candor. 

It is easier to destroy an ancient civili- 
zation than to rebuild it; and it is only 
right to place on record my own convic- 
tion that it will not be destroyed or lose 
its identity in the life of another country 
without a struggle which will involve 
other interests besides those of Tran- 
sylvania. 

(Signed) W. H. Drummonp. 

BUDAPEST, October 30, 1919. 


Outrages, in Detail, Formally; Alleged against the Roumanians 


did Joseph Jakab. But in answer to his 
complaint one of the officers struck him 
in the face so as to break his jaw-bone. 
Later on, wives and children were sep- 
arated from the men, the latter being 
driven on the Farkasszo. On the way 
Desider Kerskovits, because wiping off 
the blood from his face, was given such 
a blow with the rifle-butt of one of the 
soldiers that his arm was broken. At 
Farkasszo they were all rifled. Twenty- 
one Jews were there executed. Their 
corpses were not allowed to be buried ac- 
cording to Jewish rites, this being pro- 
hibited by the military commander as 
well as Dr. Bokatics, the Roumanian civil 
administrator of the district. The vic- 
tims were all buried in the courtyard of 
the synagogue at Farkasszo. 

15. In Zilah during September a Rou- 
manian soldier called on Dr. Nicolas 
Kines, the chief physician of the town, 
asking him in the name of a Roumanian 
army doctor for the loan of certain medi- 
cal instruments. When these were re- 
turned to Dr. Kines he missed some of 
the pieces lent and reclaimed them. For 
this he was dragged from his home and 
was dealt out ten strokes upon his soles 
and fifteen upon his posterior. 

16. Sebo, station-master of Lupeny, was 
flogged on January 21. On January 27 he 
was brought in shackles to Petrozsény 
and while in prison was given daily 
twenty-five strokes. 

17. At Zilah, Berta Tunyogi was rav- 
ished by Roumanian soldiers. 

18. At Felvincz a company of Hun- 
garians, peacefully entertaining them- 
selves in a restaurant were driven out to 
the street and shots were fired at them 
and several fell wounded. ‘These latter 
were stripped of their clothes and robbed 
of everything. Thereupon the soldiers 
entered every house along the streets 
where light was seen, accusing the in- 
habitants of these to have taken part 
in the company they dispersed. Under 
this charge Stephen Daczo, seventy-two 
years of age, and former commissioner of 
woods, Horvat, eighty years of age, were 
dragged from their homes. 

19. Stephen Lorincz of Kapolnaskisfalu 
was beaten because he refused to swear 
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allegiance to Roumania. Then, with one 
hundred and thirty others he was sent 
to Bucharest, where they were forced to 
work while kept on incredibly bad food 


and under cruel treatment. One of his 
companions, Albert Bocsi, was cut by the 
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Roumanian soldiers on his arm; another, 
Stephen Raday, on his side; their wounds 
being then strewn with red pepper. A 
number of them died in consequence of 
the treatment allotted to them. Such 
were: Wiener Horvath of Bethlenfalva, 
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Memorial of Three Transylvanian Bishops to the 


KoLozsvar, September 8, 1919. 
THE CoUNCIL OF FIvE, 
Peace Conference, Paris. 
Sirs,—We, the undersigned spiritual lead- 
ers of Hungarians in Transylvania, in full 
knowledge of our responsibility towards 


as accomplices equally persecuted. Hun- 
garian society, being hindered, cannot 
come to the rescue of their needy families. 

Civil servants born outside the occu- 
pied area are now at a most unfavor- 
able time-the season for putting by pro- 


KOLOZSVAR UNITARIAN COLLEGE 


God and our fellow-men, and following 
the dictates of our conscience, raise our 
complaining yoice. Hungarians in Tran- 
sylvania and our (their) churches, find 
themselves in an“exasperating situation; 
we, therefore, beg of you to give us your 
hearing, trusting implicitly that the men 
chosen by Him, who directeth the course 
of all history, to pass judgment of life 
or death, on lands and peoples, will strive 
to fulfil their high calling in the spirit 
of justice and humanity. 

Hungarians of Transylvania, our fol- 
lowers and brethren, are, ever since the 
Roumanian occupation took place, victims 
of fiercest persecution and groaning under 
the effects of nationalist terrorism, em- 
ploying all the means of an unscrupulous 

Members of the Civil Service who, ad- 
supremacy. 
hering to the written letter of the Hague 
Agreement and of the Belgrade Armis- 
tice, declined to take the Roumanian oath 
of allegiance as being unpatriotic and 
premature before the final decision of the 
Peace Conference, were dismissed. No 
pecuniary provisions being made, they 
and their families were reduced to abject 
poverty. These highly respected, serious 
men were branded untrustworthy enemies 
of the state, thereby increasing the diffi- 
culties of their livelihood: They are even 
prevented from earning their living as 
common laborers, since people who out 


visions for the winter—forcibly removed 
with their families. Others again who, 
though born and residing within occu- 
pied territory, do not live in their place 
of birth but elsewhere, are ordered back 
to their native place; torn out of the soil 
in which by honest, lifelong efforts they 
have taken root, and replanted where, 
since childhood perhaps, they have ceased 
to haye any association. There their live- 
lihood is not only not secured, but, on the 
contrary, made impossible by human self- 
ishness, which general distress has so 
abominably increased. The treatment de- 
seribed here is meted out to everybody, 
particularly to widows and to the desti- 
tute. In large Hungarian places, espe- 
cially so in Kolozsvar, all Hungarians who 
came to live there on and after July 31, 
1914, are mercilessly ejected from their 
dwellings and Roumanians put in their 
stead. By this process Roumanians with 
might and main alter even the numerical 
proportion of the different nationals~ in 
Hungarian cultural centres. The respec- 
tive decrees are enforced by fully em- 
powered Commissioners, who with their 
the-law-am-I kind of rule create conditions 
unheard of since the Thirty Years’ War, 
or the days of Russian deportation. 

“Decisions so far passed by the Peace 
Conference prove beyond doubt the high 
inspired intention of granting free choice 
of citizenship to the peoples of any terri- 


of compassion employed them, or in some] tory, no matter whether it be annexed to 


other way came to their assistance, were| another country or not. 


This right is 
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Albert Nagy of Fenyet, Andrew Nagy of 
Fenyet, Stephen Lazar of Ulke, Andrew 
Tiboldi of Zetelaka, George Csiky of 
Kapolnaskisfalu, Stephen Levay of Kapol- 
naskisfalu. 


Peace Conference 


simply disregarded by one of your allies, 
and before the Hungarian peace treaty is 
being signed too, thus gravely injuring 
the prestige of the Entente. 

Roumanians have initiated a political 
land reform, the correct fundamental idea 
of it being the expropriation of all larger 
estates for the benefit of the landless 
peasantry. It so happens that in Tran- 
sylvania, estates exceeding five hundred 
acres are, almost exclusively, in the hands 
of Hungarians, a considerable portion of 
them being owned by sectarian schools 
and other cultural trust funds. Under 
this scheme of expropriation, ex-soldiers 
who upon the call of the Roumanian 
Governing Council took up arms against 
Hungary will be given preference to, and 
its enforcement, under pretext of a social 
panacea, will mean utter material ruina- 
tion to Hungarians and have disastrous 
effects on their cultural institutions. 

The same result is served by the forcible 
lease of property, owned by ancient sec- 
tarian schools, 
at a ridiculously low figure, nullifying 
thereby indisputable private contracts 
which insured a good and certain rental to 
these institutions, forever struggling with 
monetary difficulties. 

Roumanians have appropriated all gov- 
ernment and municipal property. They 
are freely levying and increasing taxes 
without at the same time bearing the 
burdens connected with the lawful, special 
Hungarian interests. They have, for in- 
stance, withdrawn all government grants 
to Hungarian churches, thus condemning 
to downfall the one and only place of 
refuge of Hungarians, and driving into 
destitution persons who are in the service 
of these churches. 

They have taken possession of govern- 
ment and municipal schools (as well as 
the sectarian schools, which, by contract, 
are managed by the government) inclu- 
sive of all appliances. The teaching staff, 
declining to take the oath of allegiance 
as being inopportune, was dismissed. A 
great number of these schools had to dis- 


continue teaching, as the discharged mas- 


ters cannot be replaced, not even by set- 
ting aside accepted qualificationary rules. 
Though barracks have all been evacuated, 
still they requisition sectarian schools, 


to Roumanian crofters, 


and other buildings, for military and ad- ~ 


ministrative purposes. Regarding this 
matter one example will suffice: the req- 
uisitioned rooms of the high school for 
girls (the only one of its kind owned 


by the Protestant-Calvinist Church) have 


been fitted up as a hospital—for syphi- 
litie women. p 
Through inferior administrative officers, 


village-headmen, and constables, priests _ 


are forced to officiate at ceremonies in- 
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consistent with church life and irrecon- 
cilable with priestly conscience. If by 
chance they decline to comply with any 
such order, they get imprisoned, and, in 
addition, maltreated in a most inhumane 
manner. The number of Hungarian 
priests thus flogged and confined is in- 
creasing day by day. 

Above all, the air of public life was 
putrified by their fierce racial hatred, 
quite unparalleled in history. In purely 
Hungarian towns all Hungarian inscrip- 
tions were destroyed, and, by order, re- 
placed by Roumanian ones. Hungarians, 
under threat of severe penalty, are forced 
to display Roumanian national colors. 


Hungarian style of dressing, and the Hun- 
garian tongue. ‘There is no protection 
for such outrages. In Kolozsvar, Maros- 
Vasirhely, Brasso, and Déva they have 
destroyed and disgraced the monuments 
of Hungary’s greatest national heroes and 
of her celebrated divines. In Maros- 
Vaisirhely they have demolished the stat- 
ues of Kossuth, Bem, and Rakoczi. In 
Dévya they have broken to pieces the 


BROTHERS IN CHRIST! 

In the awful days of débacle following 
the Great War we pointed out to you 
the danger which threatened the cause 
of Protestantism in Transylvania, if the 
Entente Powers appointed as their repre- 
sentatives our desperate racial enemies, 
the Greek Catholic Roumanians. 

Our foreboding spirit foresaw the ter- 
rible sufferings which we should have to 
endure at the hands of the Roumanians, 
and which, unless we are rescued in time, 
threaten our race and religion with final 
extinction. 

We confidently submitted our fate to 
the humanity of the Entente Powers, in 
the hope that the execution of the treaty 
would be placed in the hands of the gen- 
erous English, American, French, and 
Italian nations, who love liberty and re- 
spect religion. But in the course of events 
the Entente confided its representation in 
this country to the Roumanians. From 
that moment on, our miseries began. The 
Roumanian Army, appointed by the En- 
tente to effect the military occupation 
of the country as far as the demarcation- 
line along the river Maros, appeared on 
our frontiers. It had hardly reached the 
demarcation-line, however, when the Tran- 
Sylvanian Roumanians, at an Assembly 
held in Gyulafehérvar, declared the whole 
of Transylvania and even a part of Hun- 
gary proper—twenty-six counties in all— 
as separated from Hungary and united 
with Roumania. Thereupon the Rou- 
manian Army, using this popular decision 


as pgetext, crossed the demarcation-line; 


and when the remnants of the Hungarian 
Army resisted this advance, Roumania de- 
clared herself to be once more at war 
with Hungary. Since then the Rouman- 
_ ians have laid claim to exercise jurisdic- 
tion on Hungarian territory on three dis- 
_tinet and separate pretexts; now as hay- 
ing been deputed by the Entente to occupy 
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They persecute the Hungarian flag, the 


"DheGhristiany, Repistet 


memorial of Bishop David, erected with 
the aid of donations from Unitarians all 
over the globe, particularly from England 
and America. And for all this we have 
to suppress our anger. Justice for our 
complaints we never get, but venturing 
a ery of distress, persecution is heaped 
upon us. - 

Judge for yourselves, sirs; listen to 
your conscience. Is this the kind of 
righteousness the world is to look to? 
Is this the triumph of humanity, of right 
and equity? Can you take the responsi- 
bility for the deeds of your ally, who, 
gaining his moral and physical strength 
from you, exercises his power in your 
name and exercises it in such a way? 
We are fully alive to the responsibility 
in voicing our lament; we well know the 
risks we take in trying to place this our 
grievance before you, and through the 
Roumanian Governing Council, too; yet 
we could not bear the thought if we 
missed this attempt which we owe to the 
truths of justice and humanity, to our 
trodden-down people, suffering far be- 
yond their sins, tormented, in fact, to 
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the country; now as executing the deci- 
sion of annexation of the Transylvanian 
Roumanians ; now by the right of military 
conquest. Of these pretexts they always 
choose the one which at the moment best 
suits their purposes of oppression and re- 
ject those which might in any way favor 
the racial, national, and ecclesiastic life 
of the oppressed Magyars. 
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very death. We are confident that you too 
feel the whole weight of this matter; that 
you shrink from the possibility that now, 
when mankind is being promised a hap- 
pier world-order, the extermination of a 
people worthy of a better fate shall be 
hovering, dark, shadow-like, over the 
dawn of universal peace, and forever mar 
the name of those who acquiesced in such 
annihilation, instead of preventing it with 
all the might at their disposal. 

We trustingly beg of you to appoint a 
permanent commission for Transylvania, 
with the power of making objective in- 
quiries, and, being unbiassed, possessing 
full authority to end that terrorism which 
to-day obstructs the path of all justice. 

We have the honor to remain, sirs, 

Your obedient servants, 

(Signed) CHARLES NaAey, 

Calvinist Bishop of Transylvania. 

(Signed) Count Gustave MaInatH, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of TransylWwania. 


_ (Signed) JosepH FErrencz, 
Unitarian Bishop of Transylvania. 


The Transylvanian Protestants to Protestants the World Over 


est class to the highest, thousands and 
thousands have fallen victim to this in- 
human system of flogging, not even offi- 
cials and clergymen being exempt. 

At the second Assembly of the Transyl- 
vanian Roumanians held in Szeben, Dr. 
Julius Maniu, the political leader, an- 
nounced—contrary to former most solemn 
declarations—the Roumanization of Tran- 


THE BISHOP’S RESIDENCE, KOLOZSVAR 


They began by saying that they fought 
to put down Bolshevism, whereas at that 
time there was no trace of Bolshevism 
in Transylvania. On this pretext they 
permitted themselves the most inhuman 
cruelties against the Magyars, who as a 
nation had ever been the defenders of 
right and liberty. In this land, where 
corporal punishment had been unknown 
for centuries, they employed the practice 
of flogging unrestrictedly. From the low- 
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sylvania to be the nearest and most urgent 
aim, to promote which a Roumanian goy- 
erning council has been constituted in 
Transylvania, which has assumed an ir- 
responsible ministerial jurisdiction in 
every branch of government, including 
ecclesiastical affairs. 

The first step toward the above-men- 
tioned aim of Roumanization was to abol- 
ish the Magyar Municipal Government 
guaranteed by the Belgrade Armistice, 
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and to remove from their places all those 
officials who refused to take the oaths 
of allegiance to the King of Roumania 
“before the decision of the Peace Con- 
ference. Thousands of municipal and ju- 
dicial officials and of teachers were sud- 
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tutions, Calvinist schools being chosen by 
preference, so as to hinder as far as pos- 
sible the education of Calvinist Magyar 
children. A striking example of this is 
the case of the Kolozsvyar Calvinist Mid- 
dle School, which had been arranged for 


denly deprived of all means of subsist-| the schooling of eight hundred boys and 


ence and have for nearly a year had to 
endure the terrible distress and misery 
into which Roumanian rule has thrust 
them. Transylvanian Roumanians, even 
such as can hardly read and write, have 
been given posts, and their number has 
been supplemented by officials sent over 
from Roumania. These men serve their 
own material ends before everything else, 
unexampled corruption being the result, 
as Mr. Hoover, American Food Commis- 
sioner, has had occasion to testify. 

The material ruin and destruction of 
the Magyar people is being prepared and 
encompassed by measures and ordinances 
of the Roumanian authorities, and by leg- 
islative acts whose tendency is only too 
apparent. Thus, Magyar families have 
the greater part of their homes requisi- 
tioned for Roumanian officials. 
of an agrarian reform bill prepared by 
the Roumanian Council plans the com- 
plete material ruin of the Magyar people. 
The large estates are almost exclusively 
owned by Magyar and Protestant land- 
owners and Magyar ecclesiastic and educa- 
tional institutions. In planning the break- 
ing up of those estates, which exceed two 
hundred acres, the first and foremost aim 
seems to be to give land to those who 
seized arms at the instance of the Rou- 
manian Council, while the great number 
of war cripples, widows, orphans, and 
landless peasants are wholly disregarded. 

Another weapon for the Roumanization 
is the crippling of the autonomous 
churches and schools. The Hungarian 
state schools, which have until now 
served the educational demands of the 
Magyar people, have been declared to be 
Roumanian institutions, of which the 
Roumanian state disposes for its own 
ends. The teachers and professors have 
not only been removed from their places, 
but their employment by Magyars in 
other, newly established schools has been 
forbidden. 

The churches themselves are placed in 
the greatest practical difficulties. With 
a stroke of the pen they have been de- 
prived of the state aid which they have 
hitherto enjoyed for their institutions, 
schools, and for the supplementing of the 
salaries of their officials. Teachers, pro- 
fessors, poor students, and clergymen are 
reduced to destitution. Although in- 
numerable barracks, state buildings, and 
empty state schools are at their disposal, 
the Magyar congregational schools are 
requisitioned for military and civil insti- 
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Letter from Bishop Ferencz 


KOLOZSVAR, HUNGARY, 
27th October, 1919. 


TO THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSO-— 
CIATION:— 


It gave us a great pleasure to have here your 
deputy Mr. W. Hamilton Drummond. All the 
greater pleasure did it give us, for he arrived 
here entirely unexpected. 

Heartily I thank you in the name of our 
Churches for his being sent here and very 
thankful we are for your kind greetings and re- 
newing the intercourse and the bond of friend- 
ship with us. % 

Mr. Drummond spent a few days with us; he 
tells you what impressions he has gained here. 
But we must tell you, that his being with us 
has been very precious and encouraging for us. 
He gave us on the 26th October a heart-touch- 
ing address in the Church before about 1,200 


members of the congregations. Our service then 
was an elevating one, for everybody came to 
know, that we are no more alone, that we may 
again shake hands with our old friends and 
brothers, whom we need perhaps much more in 


the future than in the past. I thank you once 
more for your kindly sending Mr. Drummond 
to us and heartily’ I do express my thanks to 
him here also for undertaking a difficult journey 
to us. 

From the part of the Hungarian Unitarian 
Churches I send to all of you our heartiest greet- 
ings and beg you to continue our friendly connec- 
tion led by a strong faith in our heavenly Father 
and by the love of Jesus Christ, who taught 
us to love one another with all our hearts. 

With kindest regards 


Yours very faithfully, 


JOSEPH FERENCZ, 
Bishop of the Unitarian Churches in Hungary. 


seven hundred girls, and which- was 
requisitioned just when it was about to 
begin its work, for headquarters of the 
Sixth Roumanian Division. Thus fifteen 
hundred Magyar children are at the pres- 
ent moment without any schooling. 

The crown of all these atrocities and 
oppressions is that those officials who 
have refused to take.the oath of allegiance 
are being expelled from their homes. 
From Kolozsvar alone more than two hun- 
dred officials and their families have been 
expelled, a declaration being extorted 
from them that they would never return 
any more. 

The Hungarian University in Kolozsvar 
has been closed, the work of its profess- 
ors rendered impossible, and the Magyar 
students expelled and deprived of all pos- 
sibility of studying in their native tongue; 
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in addition to which their departure for 
other Magyar universities is only granted 
if they sign a declaration that they will 
never again set foot on Transylvanian 
sou. 

fhe vandal fury of Roumanian racial 
hatred has laid hands even on the statues 
of our national and religious heroes. Thus 
in Maros-Vasirhely, the statues of Kos- 
suth, Raikoczi, and Bem were destroyed, 
and in Déyva the monument to Francis 
David, founder of the Magyar Unitarian 
Church, in the erection of which the Uni- 
tarians of the entire globe, but chiefly 
those of America, had part, has been shat- 
tered. ie 

The axe has been laid at the roots of 
Transylvanian Magyar-Protestantism, and 
if you do not hasten to the rescue 
and avert the death-blow, the end of a 
thousand years of Magyardom and four 
hundred years of Transylvanian Prot- 
estantism is at hand. 

Therefore we beg and implore you, use 
all that moral influence which your con- 
science must exercise on those whom 
Providence has entrusted with the fate 
of people and of nations, that this revolt- 
ing oppression may cease as soon as pos- 
sible. Obtain that missions may be sent 
out to Transylvania from all parts of the 
civilized globe to collect data which will 
prove to the world that this people is 
enduring superhuman miseries for the 
sake of its Magyardom and Protestantism. 
Demand of the Peace Conference that it 
shall keep permanent missions, invested 
with the necessary powers, in Transyl- 
vania, to whom this unhappy people may 
appeal for defence against injustice and 
oppression. If our misery, unexampled 
sufferings and life-and-death struggle 
move your hearts, start a collection for 
this poor and tortured people, and in 
especial for its clergymen, teachers, pro- 
fessors, officials and their children, that 
the means of subsistence which are re- 
fused to them by those whose duty it 
would be to supply them, may be given 
them by those whom brotherly love com- 
pels to hear the plaint of their far-away 
brothers. 

It is in the name of our Protestant 
Churches that we appeal to our Protestant 
brethren; but we beg to point out that 
our lot is shared by our Hungarian Ro- 
man Catholic brothers, whom we also 
recommend to your Christian love and 
assistance. 

We greet you with brotherly love in. 
Jesus Christ. 

CuHarLes Nagy, Calvinist bishop. 
JosepH Frrencz, Unitarian bishop. 

In the name of the Transylvanian Luth- 
erans: 

Gustavus KircHKnopr, Olergyman. - 

Kouozsvar, on the 16th September, 1919. 
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(This record covers the period from the middle of November, 1918, to October, 1919) 


All the Unitarian congregations except 
the Budapest and Polgardi ones fell under 
the so-called Rowmanian Imperiwm, con- 
sequently the whole Church and all the 
members had terrible losses and sufferings 
up to date. 


I 


PERSONAL INSULTS AND LOSSES 
1. Bishop Joseph Ferencz was sum- 
moned before the Roumanian Command- 
ant several times, was falsely accused 
for having taken part in the preparation 


of Bolshevism, was kept waiting in the 
office, then ordered back again and ap- 
pointed as hostage, kept constantly under 
custody in his house, ordered to present 
himself in the office and freed from this — 
inconvenient and degrading duty only be- — 
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eause his dean presented himself in his 
stead before the tribunal week by week. 
The bishop was forbidden—and is so to- 
day also—to visit his congregations, to 
correspond with them or with the min- 
isters. He is allowed to hold a consistory 
meeting only after he asks and gets an 
extra permission from the Commandant. 
The meeting is held in the presence of 
one or two Roumanian controllers, to 
whom every item of the proceedings must 
be explained. 

2. Prof. George Boros, D.D. (Harvard), 
former dean of the Theological Academy, 
chief secretary of the Hungarian Uni- 
tarian Church, assistant bishop of the 
same, was sent out to visit the Unitarian 
brethren in England and give information 
there of the present situation and possible 
future of the Unitarian Church. After 
a considerable time spent in Holland,— 
having got no permit to go over to Eng- 
land,—and with the satisfaction that his 
written information reached the English 
brethren, he returned to Budapest and is 
staying there still, since he could not ac- 
quire a passport to Transylvania. Nor 
was it advisable for him to go, as he 
also has been appointed by the Rouman- 
ians for a hostage,—has been fined with 
not less than five thousand crowns, which 
his family had to pay out at once in less 
than twenty-four hours. His study-room 
had been opened and a Roumanian officer 
was put in it. His family is obliged to 
keep a furnished room ready for new 
Roumanian comers. His family’s ali- 
ments have.already been robbed twice 
by Roumanians, and his wife dares not 
go to complain for fear that she will be 
insulted, as it happened with ladies also 
in several similar cases. Professor Boros 
is staying at Budapest, and earns his liv- 
ing by private teaching, and as transla- 
tor in an office. 

3. Several Unitarian ministers have 
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teachers, professors, etc. Now all of them 
are out of office, get no salary, and, if they 
have no private income, they are obliged 
to earn their living as common working- 
men. This is because they were obliged 
to swear allegiance to the Roumanian 
king, what they did not acknowledge to 


Dean Boros to Dr. Eltot 


BUDAPEST, the 24th October, 1919. 
TO THE REV. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., 


President American Unitarian Association:— 


You will receive together with this letter a 
statement of cases and an appeal to the Uni- 
tarians of your country. Permit me to urge you 
and all those who had ever paid attention 
toward Hungarian Unitarianism to come to the 
rescue. Each day makes the situation more 
unbearable. 

We had hard trials in former centuries, but 
the danger was never so imminent as now. 
Even under the persecutions of the Jesuits, the 
bishops and the ministers were able to have 
intercourse with their people, teachers were 
permitted to continue their school-work. Now 
this is almost entirely impossible, since teach- 
ers, professors, and the bishop himself are 
under the strictest control, and, as several 
cases show, they are arrested and imprisoned 
without any serious reason. 

Terrorism was never so furious among the 
hills of Transylvania and on the plains of 
Hungary as it is now under the Roumanian 
Military dominion. Your intervention and 
your aid is badly needed. 

I heard that from America. a sum of one 
thousand dollars was sent to Bishop Ferencz, 
but no information came yet, that it actually 
came to hand. If you are able to help, please 
send it through the Military Mission of your 
country at Budapest, to me (Budapest I. Attila 
korut 26 a 

With brotherly greetings to all, I remain 


Truly yours, 
GEORGE BOROS. 


been arrested on some false accusations, | pe lawful, and therefore refused to swear. 


carried away from their parish, kept im- 
prisoned some days or several weeks. One 
of them is exiled and forbidden once for 
all to go back to his people or family 
(wife with three small children). The 
ministers are obliged to keep the Greek 
festive days, but are forbidden to preach 
a sermon in their pulpit before they have 
Cases 
occurred when the minister was beaten 
for not giving the expected answer to a 
soldier or to the civil officer, generally 
half-educated men. Ministers who suffered 
most: Charles Kiss (Petrozsény), Endre 
Bartok (Csegez), Kelemen  Székely 
(Koréspatak), Charles Urmési (Koloz- 
svar), Kalman Petho (Nyomat), Sandor 
Zoltan (H. Szentmarton), Dr. Elek Kis 
(Kissolymos). Unitarian ministers tried 
to arrange schooling for children of their 
parish, since the Magyar school was occu- 
pied by the Roumanians. Now the Rou- 
manian authorities do not only hinder 


So their work, but also threaten them with 
See) deportation and imprisonment. 


4, Members of the Chief Consistory 


i (three hundred and forty) are entirely 
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5. Professors, and teachers of the two 
high schools (lyceum) and Theological 
Academy who received a considerable part 
of their payment from the state treasury 
through the Consistory, have lost it, since 
the Roumanian Military Command does 
not allow anything to be sent from Buda- 
pest to Transylvania. The Unitarian 
Church received from the state treasury 
about seven hundred thousand crowns of 
annual aid, which is stopped now, and 
consequently the bishop together with all 
ministers, professors, and teachers fall 
short of their usual but generally very 
small income. (The bishop got about 
$1,200.) i 

6. Several Unitarian boys and girls were 
studying in state schools. Now all these 
are occupied by Roumanians, and teach- 
ing is rendered by unqualified persons in 
the Roumanian language. Since the Uni- 
tarians do not know this foreign language, 
these boys and girls either give up study 
or go to the few Unitarian schools which 
cannot hold them. Here also a new dan- 
ger is hanging over the heads of profess- 
ors and teachers: the oath of allegiance. 
We are informed that all those denomi- 
national teachers who will not swear al- 
legiance to the King of Roumania will 
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schools and exiled from that part of the 
country. 

7. Higher education is simply impos- 
sible for Unitarians, since the only univer- 
sity of Kolozsv4r is made entirely Rou- 
manian. No lectures are given in the 
Magyar language; no professors teach 
there who know this language. AH for- 
mer University professors and teachers 
are dismissed and scattered over the coun- 
try. Most of them entered into some pri- 
vate occupation. 

8. Many Unitarians who had some con- 
siderable means in Transylvania were 
forced to sell their property and remove 
from that part of the country. 

9. Last but not least, the memorial of 
the first bishop, Francis David, erected in 
the castle of Déva by English and Ameri- 
can Unitarians and other liberal Chris- 
tians, was broken to pieces to symbolize 
the future of the whole Church founded 
by Francis David. 


II 
LANDED ESTATES OF THE UNITARIAN 
CHURCH OCCUPIED AND DISTRIBUTED 


AMONG THE ROUMANIAN PEASANTRY 


1. The landed property of the Unitarian 
Church is entirely out of bequests given 
by benevolent Unitarians, men and women, 
in the course of the last two centuries. 
As is well known, those goods which re- 
mained from the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were taken by military force 
by the Jesuits at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The value of them in 
that time reached one hundred thousand 
florins. 

The land estates occupied and distrib- 
uted now by the Roumanians are as fol- 
lows :— 

a. Ladamos-Alamor. About three thou- 
sand acres of land with buildings, etc. 
This was bequest of a gentleman, Paul 
Augustinovich, of Polish origin. The an- 
nual income, thirty-six thousand crowns, 
was rendered to the support of the Uni- 
tarian Church in general, to the aid of 
teachers, widows, and orphans. 

b. Bun estate. Thirteen hundred acres 
of cultivated land and about the same ter- 
ritory of forest. A bequest of Mozsa 
Berde entirely for the food supply of the 
students of Kolozsvfr and Székelykeresz- 
tir. About five hundred students got 
their bread from the income, which was 
about thirty-five or forty thousand crowns 
a year. 

c. Pusztaszentmiklés estate. About 
three hundred and fifty acres of culti- 
vated land, a large house belonging to it in 
Maros-Vasfrhely. Bequeathed by John 
Derzsi for the aid and support of diligent 
students. Income, nine thousand crowns. 

d. Banyabiikk estate. About thirteen 
hundred acres of forest with an annual in- 
come of thirty-six thousand crowns. This 
was bought in a large part from the be- 
quest of Mozsa Berde partly for the sup- 
port of students and partly for the salary 
of the bishops and professors. 

2. The old College building used one 
hundred years as a college and a home 
for the students, and, since the opening 
of the new College, for lodgings. The 
income was partly used to cover the 
mortgage of the new building, partly to 
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the expense of the Church government. 
This building is now occupied by the Rou- 
manians and without any recompense 
given to Roumanian citizens brought 
from Roumania to increase the Rouman- 
ian population of the town. 

Now the land estates are cut into small 
portions and presented to Roumanians 
without any recompense. They occupied 
them by military force, took in posses- 
sion everything found on them, crop, 
equipments, etc. The total value of these 
land estates and the house amounts now 
to about ten million crowns. 


III 


FUTURE OF THE HUNGARIAN UNITARIAN 
CuurcH: Its DecAy AND ANNIHILATION 


It may be easily gathered from the 
above facts that the future of the Uni- 
tarian Church is nothing but decay and 
annihilation :-— 

1. If the occupied territory of Transyl- 
vania and the parts over the Carpathians 
in Hungary shall be annexed to the Rou- 
manian kingdom. 

2. If the Allied military powers—in the 
case of final annexation to Roumania— 
shall not secure a perfect liberty for the 
Church to continue her religious work 
without hindrance in the pulpit and out- 
side as well. 

38. If the Theological Academy, the high 
schools and parish (elementary) schools 
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shall not be left to continue their work 
freely without hindrance. 

4. If the elementary schools and all 
school buildings, ete., shall not be given 
back to the Unitarian Church. All these 
were formerly properties of the Uni- 
tarian Church, but in the order of time, 
for want of sufficient income, were given 
for use to the state or to the county, on 
condition that teaching should always be 
conducted in the Magyar tongue, Uni- 
tarian religious teaching be permitted, 
and as soon as these, conditions should 
cease, all rights should fall back to the 
Congregation, namely, to: the Unitarian 
Church. 


Appeal of the Hungarian Uni- 
tarian Church: Save the most 
ancient and mother Unitarian 
Church from utter ruin and fall. 


The simple and poor agriculturing 
Székelys and Magyars, under the leader- 
ship of their bishop, ministers, and some 
zealous laymen, were able to sustain this 
church among all trials and sufferings in 
far darker and illiberal times, when perse- 
cutions were of every-day occurrence for 
faith and scientific conviction. 

Is the social justice and the general 
culture of the twentieth century strong 
enough to save and secure a precious heri- 
tage of the past,—a heritage of the free- 
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dom of conscience, of a faith which al- 
ways prized scientific conviction most high 
and promoted research and progress. 

The Hungarian Unitarians wish to con- 
tinue their work in their own Magyar 
tongue; they wish to keep up and even 
to cultivate their religion; they wish to 
gain territory for the furtherance of their 
moral ideas which were and are to be the 
foundation of the state. 

Therefore they wish to have their 
church organization on the foundation 
laid down four hundred years ago; they 
wish to keep up and continue free inter- 
course with their Christian and non- 
Christian brethren in the country; they 
wish to continue their intercourse with 
the Unitarians and other liberal Chris- 
tians and non-Christians of foreign lands. 

All those who come to their rescue in 
this most critical time will do the best 
and most blessed Christian work. 


Come and Welcome 


Come and supply food and manly living to 
thousands of Unitarians wandering without 
home and food in their own country, as 
exiles. 

Come and help the fathers of desolated 
families to turn back to their home. 

Help as soon as possible! 

Save the mother Unitarian Church from 
final ruin. This is the cry of seventy-five 
thousand Unitarians in the far east of civ- 
ilized Europe! 


UNITARIAN UNIT WILL GO TO HUNGARY 
AMINE is stalking through Hungary. Men, women, and children 


are dying of hunger. 


Transportation is exceedingly difficult, but 
supplies can probably be got in under proper guidance. 


Our Uni- 


tarian people are suffering. Their leaders and ministers lie under per- 
secution. Our churches are in danger of extermination. 

I call for American contributions in the sum of $50,000 to be used 
to send a Unitarian unit to Hungary in charge of the most essential sup- 
plies and with money for relief purposes. . 

This delegation will carry material aid to the suffering, courage to 


the ministers and churches, and be in a position to make the strongest 
representations to the representatives of the Allied Powers at Paris about 
the need of enforcing the treaty provisions safeguarding religious liberty. 
Let the response be generous and immediate, that our representatives 
may start as soon as possible for Budapest and Kolozsvar. 

I shall appoint the Unitarian Commission at once and organize it 
for service, trusting to my fellow-Unitarians to supply the money that 
is so urgently needed. ) | 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 
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i LITERATURE. _ 


Belgium, Our Thermopylz 


Betcium: A PpRSONAL NaRrRaTIve. By Brand 
Whitlock. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Two 
Volumes. $7.50. 


As one looks back it seems an act of 
Providence, upon which Clio in her muse 
smiles gratefully, that Mr. Whitlock 
should have been designated for the lega- 
tion in Brussels in December, 1913. 
Among the diplomatic appointments which 
were generously bestowed by President 
Wilson upon Americans of literary distinc- 
tion, the Ambassador to Belgium easily 
bears the palm for both his official and 
his literary labors. He went to a small 
and tranquil country, where he expected 
much time for quiet and writing. He 
witnessed the swift and terrible rise of 
an historic, immortal place in the world,— 
the “Thermopyliean pass for democracy.” 

We believe the gifts of Mr. Whitlock, 
native and acquired, easily distinguish 
his fitness for the assiduous task of mak- 
ing a clear and imperishable record of this 
chief setting of the world’s defence, which 
will remain authoritative as a source for 
historians and unsurpassed for its literary 
beauty and grace. He has done an 
extraordinary thing. With a conscious- 
ness of the enormous importance of 
his materials he has yet maintained a 
lightness of touch, a fancifulness which 
comes out often and delightfully, a 
Sensitiveness to the charm of personal 
intimacies, an entirely unaffected sim- 
plicity, all of which make the reading 
a lure. 

“Belgium” is “a personal narrative,” 
which yet omits nothing of official and 
statistical importance. We know the full 
story. We imagine the author, who is no 
mean orator, kept in his mind that he 
wished to speak not from a rostrum but 
in a salon. It is true he frequently rises 
to speak to the world. His pages again 
and again flame with eloquent denun- 
ciation; they are infinitely tender with 
pity for the Belgians who were past all 
passion, they suffered so terribly; they are 
profound with spiritual responsiveness to 
the ceremonial occasions in both the palace 
and the church when the king and the 
Most High were their only stay and com- 
fort. 

His restraint is the surest evidence of 
his power in dealing with the invaders. 
Their harrying persistency to break down 
the spirit of the people, to divide the 
Flemish and Walloon people against them- 
selves, to menace them with starvation by 
- every variety of deviltry that would annoy 
the American Commission for Relief in 
Belgium and the National Committee of 
Belgium, show the refinement of literary 
craftsmanship. 

_ The futility of a soldier-nation is no- 
_ where better proved than by Mr. Whitlock 
in this work. The application may be 
made to the whole German nation of 
lleyrand’s saying, “On peut militariser 
civil, mais on ne peut pas civiliser un 
dire.’ The only way to save Ger- 
was to destroy her. That might 
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fairly be regarded as one of the minor 
themes. 

If one were to choose the main interest 
of the author, though not that of his 
production, it must be one thing: Ravi- 
taillement. “What I kept uppermost in 
my mind and before my eyes then, as dur- 
ing all those months and years, was 
the ravitaillement—seven million hungry 
mouths.” It is worth our pause to learn 
that if the United States had early en- 
tered the war, leaving Belgium without 
Mr. Whitlock and Mr. Hoover, her people 
would have starved by the hundreds of 
thousands. Some of our Americans, 
writhing for revenge in their comfortable 
homes three thousand miles away in 
safety, little know to this day all of the 
complex difficulties which the statesmen 
on this and the other side were obliged 
to face. Of this colossal task of feeding 
the multitude Mr. Whitlock has written 
not more than it deserves. It pushes out 
of his subconscious mind continually. 
“And then,” he cannot help saying, “there 
was always the ravitaillement.” 

His description of Herbert Hoover at 
their first meeting is the best bit of char- 
acter analysis we have read of him. 
“He gave the impression of being tall, 
though he was of medium height, because 
he was slender, and he had extremely 
small hands and feet; his hands, however, 
as at that first moment, were usually in 
his trousers pockets, and they nervously 
jingled and incessantly clinked together 
the coins that he carried loosely there, 
as though he were of that generous Amer- 
ican prejudice which scorns a purse be- 
cause it suggests parsimony. He was 
dressed in modest dark blue serge, and 
wore a black cravat. His face, smoothly 
shaven, with a somewhat youthful air, 
was not at all the face of the sanguine 
type of business man, but a face sensi- 
tive, with a delicate mouth, thin lips, a 
face that wore a weary expression, as of 
one who dispensed too much nervous force 
and was always tired. It was a face 
which with its dark, sometimes intently 
scowling eyes, under the wide white 
brow, over which the black hair fell in 
something very nearly approaching dis- 
order, would have marked him as an 
idealist, had not its dominant feature 
set him down indubitably as a strong- 
willed man of force and action. That 
feature was the broad, firm jaw; one 
noted it instantly. Perhaps the brow 
and the jaw might indicate the posses- 
sion of both qualities without implying 
any conflict between them, for one could 
not talk long with him without seeing 
that there was great idealism there; it 
showed in the first words he spoke con- 
cerning the Belgians and their suffering. 
Idealism showed too in his eyes, that 
were soft and pitying when he spoke of 
the Belgians, and it was very clear that 
his one idea was, in the words which 
Thomas Hardy had just written in his 
appeal for them, to soothe 

“these ails unmerited 
Of souls forlorn upon the facing shore 
Where naked, gaunt, in endless band and 
band, 
Seven million stand.” 
There is intimation elsewhere that Mr. 
Hoover was impatient on occasion, not 
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fully appreciating the exceeding trying 
and tangled situations which they in 
Brussels had to meet in dealing with the 
Germans; and yet it may be the rigor 
was practised as a necessary measure to 
get the desired action. 

Of other persons there are discerning 
and compact descriptions. We know what 
might be expected of such characters as 
the King, the Cardinal, and the chapter 
on Edith Cavell’s execution which chal- 
lenged the inmost parts of Mr. Whitlock, 
than whose account of it all there is 
nothing better, nor, it seems to us, will 
be. For our part, the most picturesque 
figure in the book is the Spanish min- 
ister, Villalobar, the almost inseparable 
colleague of the American minister. They 
greatly comforted each other. He is as 
delightful as a grandee should be, his 
spirit as high as the colors which graced 
the livery of his retinue of servants, his 
wit immediate and droll even in the most 
forbidding and tragic circumstances. He 
is as romantic a figure as ever Dumas 
conceived. An incident related to the ex- 
quisite taste of the Marquis is worth 
retelling. Mr. Whitlock greatly admired 
a table,—a pure Louis XVI. example. 

“Where did you find that table?’ I 
suddenly asked him, looking at its deli- 
cate legs, its lovely lines. 

“In Toledo,” he said, “in a second-hand 
shop.” 

“Ah,” I replied, “one must rummage 
about in these old Huropean cities’”— 

He checked me. 

“Oh, it wasn’t in my Toledo, in Spain,” 
he said; “it was in your Toledo, in Ohio. 
That time I was there, you remember, 
for the carnival; I was going down that 
street—what’s its name?... ” 

It will be remembered, Mr. Whitlock 
was once a reporter. He learned the art 
of observation. He gets all the facts 
and knows how to order them. He is also 
a novelist, and understands the business 
of getting his values in proportion, as he 
also gets them over to his reader. There 
are passages in which his words breathe, 
live, and quiver with reality. They seem 
almost identical with the facts which they 
describe. The gift is almost uncanny. But 
he does no trading in his art. He is 
possessed by the sanctity, the suffering, 
the design, the infinite hidden meaning in 
the long and varied conduct of people, 
good, bad, and indifferent, in that epochal 
period. His dramatic talent makes a 
scene of a commonplace, because every- 
thing, everybody has a significance. And 
not least of all, his training as lawyer 
and diplomatist has chastened his writing 
of unbecoming imaginings, so that you feel 
never an extravagance, but invariably a 
fidelity to the true conditions reacting 
upon a mind and soul of remarkable 
humanness and poise, of genuine democ- 
racy of temper, and of a calm belief 
that “right is right since God is God, 
and right the day must win,’ though his 
experience was shaking his foundations 
every day for nearly three years, the 
period of the occupation. The record ends 
with the ending of our neutrality. The 
book will live for the sufficient reason 
that it is a living book about a high- 
souled nation’s sacrifice for the salvation 
of the world. ASOD: 
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Flowers in the Window 
WASHINGTON VAN DUSEN 


Little flowers that charm my window 
You are marvels in my sight ; 

For no matter how I place you, 
All your leaves turn towards the light! 


You are children of the Springtime, 
Happy when the sunshine pours; 

For you only bud and blossom 
When you live in God’s outdoors. 


Adrift in a House-boat 
FREDERICK FE. BURNHAM 


Carl Perry and his younger brother 
Charles were jubilant. They had been 
spending the long summer vacation with 
their father and mother at Holly Point, 
a mile from the mouth of Greenvale 
River, the while living in a small house- 
boat which Mr. Perry and Carl had built 
at odd times during the previous winter 
and spring. Now Carl and his brother 
were to camp alone for two or three days 
while their parents went to the city on a 
house-hunting trip. 

“Take good care of your brother, Carl,” 
was Mr. Perry’s parting injunction. “You 
are old enough now to look out for him.” 
} “Don’t worry about us, Dad,’ replied 

Carl, “I will look out for Charley.” 

The day passed rapidly for the boys. 
The greater part of the day they fished 
for cunners off the rocks at the Point, 
and with the coming of night they went 
back to the house-boat. Having eaten 
their supper and washed the dishes, they 
settled down to a game of checkers. 

During the early afternoon the wind 
had sprung up from the southwest, and 
had constantly freshened. By dark it was 
blowing a half-gale and threatened a 
storm. ‘The water even in the river had 
become so rough that the house-boat 
rocked like a dory. The boys, however, 
were good sailors, and enjoyed the pitch- 
ing of the boat. 

“Now we're off on a voyage around the 
world, Carl,” laughed Charley, when they 
had finished playing checkers. “You are 
captain and I am first mate. There’s a 
terrible storm at sea, and all the crew but 
you and I are seasick and have gone 
below.” 

“That would be a fine crew!” laughed 
Carl. “The crew seasick, and just the 
captain and mate to handle the vessel!” 

“We could manage somehow, if we had 
to,” replied Charley. “You could take 
the wheel and I could be the lookout.” 

“How would we manage the sails?” 

“There wouldn’t be any sails. In such 
a storm as this the vessel would be close- 
reefed. We would make the crew attend 
to that work before they turned in.” 

“Well, suppose you and I turn in along 
with the rest of the crew,” said Carl. ;‘Go 
to bed, Charley, and in the morning we 
will find our vessel safe in port.” 

The boys went to bed and inside of ten 
minutes both were in dreamland. Mean- 
while something happened without. The 
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wind had worked the house-boat over a 
bit until one of the two mooring ropes, 
the one to the south, came in contact with 
a jagged bit of rock. Half an hour or so 
after the boys turned in for the night, 
the action of the waves resulted in the 
cutting of this rope. Then the boat 
swung around and it was not long before 
the second mooring rope was cut in two 
in the same way. 

Carl awoke with a start. Something 
was wrong. He could not feel the uneasy 
tugging at the two hawsers, but instead, 
the house-boat seemed to be moving very 
easily uppand down. Wondering what it 
meant, Carl slipped out of his bunk and 
looked out the door. 

Outside it was very dark, and for an 
instant Carl was unable to see just what 
had happened. Suddenly he gasped as he 
caught sight of the revolving lighthouse 
beacon located just at the mouth of the 
river. Apparently it was close at hand, 
probably less than a hundred yards dis- 
tant. Then it dawned upon him just 
what had happened. 

At that point the river was swift, but 
he probably could have swum to shore 
alone, but surely could not, hampered by 
his brother, who could not swim a stroke. 
A half-mile seaward were two bars, one 
on either side of the channel, and standing 
in the doorway he heard the mournful 
moaning of them and he shuddered. Were 
the boat to drift on them, there could be 
no escape. Beyond the bars, then miles 
te the northeast, was a rock-bound coast, 
and toward that perilous shore the boat 
was rapidly drifting before the wind. 

“T could never make the shore with 
Charley, and I’m not going without him,” 
groaned Carl. 

Once fairly out of the river, the water 
became rougher and splashed completely 
over the windward platform of the house- 
boat. Had not Carl closed the door it 
would have poured in, in a flood. Grit- 
ting his teeth, Carl made his way quickly 
about the house-boat, closing the window- 
shutters and listening to the roar of the 
waves as they broke on the bars. 

“No use waking Charley up,” he mut- 
tered. 
a grip on him if anything happens.” 

Five minutes later the boat had passed 
between the two dangerous shoals, and 
Carl breathed a sigh of relief. One great 
danger had passed. There was another 
ahead, but it was still quite a distance off. 

Down the coast, from the west, came 
the Molly and Polly, a five-masted 
schooner. Half-reefed, her lee-rail buried, 
she sped before the wind, homeward 
bound. 

Captain Tarr at the wheel, Jack Gon- 
zales, the first mate, lookout, the middle 
watch found the Molly and Polly two 
miles off Barney’s Shoals, seven miles 
northeast the mouth of Greenvale River. 


“Homeward baund was she,” 


sang Gonzales, his nasal voice rising 
above the whistling wind. 


“Baund was she, baund was she,— 
Homeward baund’— 


Suddenly Gonzales caught sight of a 
dark object not two rods distant. 


“T know where he is, and can get | 
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“Port your hellum! Hard aport!” he 
roared. 

The command came too late. Captain 
Tarr acted on the instant, but before the 
vessel had veered a point of the compass, 
the big bowsprit was rammed its entire 
length into that dark object which floated 
in the vessel’s course. The next instant 
the bow of the schooner arose on the 
crest of a mighty wave, the bowsprit 
holding up a part of that which had 
been impaled. Mingled with the sound 
of splintering wood were yells which 
made Gonzales’ blood run cold. 

Captain Tarr had brought the Molly 
and Polly up into the wind, and now her 
reefed sails were flapping. 

“All hands on deck!” bawled Gonzales. 
“We've rammed some kind of a craft! 
Thar’s a ship or a house on the bowsprit. 
Man a boat, you sculpins !” 

For an hour after passing’ between the 
bars at the mouth of the river, Carl had 
watched while the house-boat drifted be- 
fore the wind, watched while his brother 
slept. The time came when he heard 
the sudden roar of breakers ahead, and 
fear gripped him. To the west he saw 
a vessel's lights, but too far distant to give 
any hope. His brother must be called 
to prepare for the struggle for life. Go- 
ing within, Carl roused him, hoarsely 
commanding him to get up, and telling 
him to put on nothing but his trousers. 

“We're out in the sound,’ he said. 
“Whatever happens, grip me around my 
wrist, Charley. Don’t be frightened. 
We'll get ashore somehow. Don’t hold 
my arms, and don’t clutch me around the 
neck.”’ 

‘Carl had lighted a lantern, and now 
with drawn face he waited a moment for 
his brother before going outside with him. 

Suddenly there came a frightful crash, 
as a heavy timber shot through one of the 
shutters. It narrowly missed striking 
Carl, who was standing in the middle of 
the room. The next minute the house-boat 
was lifted high in the air. As it rose, the 
floor sank under Carl’s feet, and a deluge 
of water poured in. Carl made one blind 
leap and gripped his brother by the arm. 
The same instant he laid hold of the fore- 
chains of a vessel’s bowsprit. 

“T’ve got you!” yelled Carl. “Keep hold 
of this chain and hang on for your life! 
That's it. And now yell for all you’re 
worth!” | 

One of the Molly and Polly’s boats was 
lowered in short order, and inside of three 
minutes four husky sailors were beneath 
the bowsprit. 

“We're here!” shouted Carl. 

“T guess ye be, by the screechin’!” re- 
plied one of the seamen. “Anybody hurt 
or killed?” 

“No, just scared,” answered Carl. 

“T should think ye might be. We can 


see ye. I knowed it was boys by the 
screechin’, Drop the little fellow into 
my arms. I'll ketch him. Thet’s the 


talk. Stop your howlin’, bub; ye’re wuss’n 


a catamount! I can’t hear myself think! 
Come 
down on that chain an’ at precisely the — 


Ye’ve got the keyrect idee, son. 


right time, when this boat comes up to 
meet ye, step ’board.” Chee 
Within ten minutes the boat had been 
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Pyaticd up, and half an hour ater, the re- 
mInains of the house-boat having been 
chepped away, the Molly and Polly was 
again on her course. 

“Haow in the world did ye come aout 
here in a hause?’ demanded Jack torte 
zales. 

Then it was that Carl told the story of 
the night’s wild ride, at the mercy of the 
sea. 

“An’ ye decided to take ‘chances ‘long 
with your brother, eh?’ questioned Gon- 
zales, slapping Carl on the _ shoulder. 
“Ye’re the boy for me! Naow go below. 
Ye interrupted my singin’. 


“Homeward baund was she, 

Baund was she, baund was she,— 
Homeward baund, the Molly and Polly, 
Homeward baund was she.” 


Two days later, when Mr. Perry reached 
Holly Point, he found his two boys but 
no house-boat. When Carl had told the 
story of their adventure, Mr. Perry, look- 
ing straight and deep into Carl’s eyes, 
said, “My son, you did take good care of 

your brother.” 


Deadliest of alf Living Things 
N. TOURNEUR 


The deadliest of all living things are, 
to most of us, the cobra and the tarantula 
and the lance-head snake; but there is 
another that causes an extraordinary 

- number of deaths. There is nothing in 
insect or animal or reptile life, I believe, 
> which equals the virulence of it, and the 
astounding quickness of its attack. Com- 
pared to it, the tarantula, so horribly gay 
in the long hairs covering its body and 
legs, is a tame thing, and the cobra and 
lance-head snake are nothing to be afraid 
’ of. Every year, the phalange, or pa cha 
ch’ung (“insect of the eight legs,’ as it 
has»also been called), brings death to 
very many—both animals and men—on 
the vast plains of Eastern Turkestan and 
Central Asia. 
ny Resembling the spider, and of a round- 
ish shape, the phalange has eight not very 
long legs. It is reddish-brown in hue, its 
transparent skin being thickly covered 
with long hairs. The mouth is formed by 
four branches, and the mandibles present 
- four sharp claws with which it makes the 
deadly wound. Strangely enough it has a 
most distinct and very embarrassing liking 
Bi peor the neighborhood of human beings and 
animals, and shows preference for in- 
_habited houses, though it is also found 
in marshy lands, near waterholes, wells, 
and ditches. 
It is in the spring and autumn that the 
Then, when the 


alange leaves its hole, and invades the 
re ght or house. As it walks it 


1 ah ; most terrible thirst, but 
water dies almost immedi- 
owever, alcohol is at hand, 


= 


Land watered with diligence, 


is brought about at once, 
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and sickness, the poison appears to be 
partly counteracted and in some cases the 
victims recover. 

Invariably is use made of the one real 
remedy known to the Mongols, Kirghizes, 
and Russians—the juice squeezed out of 
the madder plant, and applied to the bite 
as a lotion. When, on the other hand, the 
nip from the phalange is but slight, and 
the insect has not succeeded in spitting 
onto the wound an infinitesimally small 
white web, that hastens the work of the 
poison, there appears to be little danger. 

To the healthy and the unhealthy alike 
there is no bite from any other living 
thing so dangerous as that inflicted by the 
phalange, whose existence brings a very 
real and haunting terror to life in the 
regions it inhabits. 


Planting a Tea-set 
SARA B. WILTSE 


More than fifty years ago a small girl 
lived on a large farm in the State of 
Michigan. Her only dishes were the 
broken parts of a little china tea-set. The 
sugar-bowl had lost its cover, the teapot 
spout had been broken off, and the cream- 
pitcher had no handle. The tea-cup was 
very friendly with the cream-pitcher, for 
it too was without a handle, and the small 
girl played there were two saucers, as one 
was in two parts! These tiny dishes were 
decorated with very pink flowers and deli- 
cate sprays of green leaves. Every little 
piece was well washed and dried whenever 
the small girl and her smallef doll had a 
tea-party. | 

One day when the farmer was planting 
acres of potatoes the small girl watched 
the careful cutting of the seed-potatoes 
before they ‘were put in the ground. 

Feeling sure that she had mastered the 
lesson about potato eyes and the fall crop, 
she hurried to look at the parts of her 
beloved tea-set. She had a plot of her 
very own in the flower-garden, and for 
once she was glad that her dishes were 
already broken, for she decided to plant 
them! Every part was put into its little 
hole, and covered with a shapely hill of 
good earth. Her garden was hoed, weeded, 
and when 
others were digging potatoes, she dug for 
tea-sets! She was a brave child, and 
when she found only the pieces she had 
planted, she washed and dried them, say- 
ing to herself, “Good things the seeds 
didn’t rot’—and nobody knew of her 
thwarted attempt to grow the tea-sets 
until she was a grown woman, with a 
little boy who loved to hear her tell about 
long ago when she was a little girl. Then 
one day she told him the secret. 

Not long afterward she had a birthday, 
and one of her presents was a lovely little 
tea-set with pink flowers and sprays of 
green leaves. The little boy had saved 
his pennies until he had enough to buy 
the gift of which nobody but his mother 
hl eisased the secret when he said that it 
was for the little girl whose tea-set never 
grew. She took her boy in her arms, and 
laughingly said, “But it has grown, it has 
grown, and it is more beautiful to me than 
any tea-set ever made.” 


(a 


A Grizzly Friend 


Naturalists say that of all meat-eating 
animals, the grizzly bear is the smartest, 
being at times almost human. The fol- 
lowing story proves that naturalists must 
be right :— 

A bear-keeper in a St. Louis Zoo was 
recently cleaning the cage of two grizzly 
bears. He had always petted the big 
bears and thought they were perfectly 
safe. When the keeper’s back was turned, 
the female, without the slightest warning, 
struck him a terrible blow which knocked 
him flat on the floor of the cage, then 
stood over him, growling and in a great 
temper. 

It happened that several visitors to the 
Zoo saw the accident and at once ran 
to call for help. But before help could 
come, the male grizzly rushed to the 
rescue of his keeper friend, who had al- 
ways been kind to him. The big grizzly 
shouldered the female away, only to meet 
with bites and snaps and growls; but-he 
persisted until he got the dangerous bear 
far enough away so the keeper was safe 
from her claws. 

Some wood-choppers who heard the 
commotion ran to the rescue, and while 
the big grizzly kept his mate away, they 
dragged the keeper out of the cage. The 
bear-keeper must have felt many-fold re- 
paid for the kindness to the big bear. 


A Talented Tree 


Lack of space need prevent no one from 
raising many kinds of fruit, as one hardy 
old apple-tree proves. In a back yard in 
a city of Ohio is one apple-tree which is 
bearing year after year, not one variety 
of apple, but thirty-six kinds of apples 
and pears. Each year crops of apples are 
gathered from its branches,—extra-early, 
early, medium-early, fall, and winter, be- 
sides seven kinds of pears! The tree was 
seventy-five years old and seemed about 
dead when a horticulturist took it in hand 
and waved his magic wand over it. The 
magic wand was great care and skilful 
grafting. Now the old tree yields about 
forty or fifty bushels of good fruit every 
year. Instead of being left to decay by 
inches, couldn’t many another neglected 
old apple-tree be made to lead as busy and 
as useful a life? 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at_moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crrerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. 

Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Slocum, Augusta G. 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 
Out of Great Tribulation 


This life is training and a passage. 
—Robert Browning. 


_ Sunday 
Truly my soul waiteth upon God: from 
him cometh my salvation.—Ps. 1. lwvii. 


We have not wings, we cannot soar; 
But we have feet to scale and climb 

By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 


Standing on what too long we bore 
With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 
We may discern—unseen before— 
A path to higher destinies. 
Nor deem the irrevocable Past, 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something higher we attain. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Monday 


For our light affliction, which is but for 
a moment, worketh for us a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
—2 Cor. iv. 17. 


With very few exceptions, the earliest 
flowers are also the most delicate. Is not 
this a curious and significant fact, when 
we consider the conditions with which 
they have to contend—snow, cold, sudden 
changes of temperature, heavy storms, 
and sweeping winds? What a beautiful 
and encouraging analogy with human 
life—the refining influence of stress and 
pain! God nurtures the arbutus and the 
anemone and the bluet, those most ex- 
quisitely delicate spring blossoms, upon 
frost and snow and storm and beating 
rain. So He often raises up out of the 
bitter and trying experiences of life the 
most refined and beautiful characters— 
not the rough, coarse-grained, surly char- 
acters one might expect from so much 
baffling and buffeting, but sweet, gentle, 
sensitive souls, humbly obedient to the 
Master’s will, and tenderly susceptible 
and sympathetic even to the lesser suffer- 
ings of others. The arbutus, peeping out 
from under the edge of a snowdrift, is 
only a type of the still more beautiful 
and fragrant human life, blossoming 
under the frosty burden of trial and af- 
fliction—James Buckham. 


Tuesday 
I am filled with comfort, I am exceeding 
joyful in all our tribulation.—2 Cor. vii. 4. 


I have found already some of the “sweet 
uses” that belong only to what is called 
trouble, which is, after all, only a deep- 
ened gaze into life-——George Eliot. 


And all through life I see a cross—_. 

Where sons of God yield up their breath; 
There is no gain except by loss; 

There is no life except by death; 
There is no vision but by faith, 

Nor glory but by bearing shame, 

Nor justice but by taking blame. 

—WSelected. 


Wednesday 
Come, and let us return unto the Lord: 
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hath smitten, and he will bind us up. 
—Hosea vi. 1. 


Wuat Dors It Mean? 


It does not matter what it means, poor 
heart, 

The dear Lord knows; to bear it is your 
part; 


‘| Nor think some strange thing happens 


unto you 

Which He would not allow so if He knew. 

He does know. In His all-wise Father- 
hood 

He knows it, and allows it for your good. 

He is not hard, you do not think He is 

When in the dark you find your hand in 
His; 

When it was light you tried to walk alone, 

And thought the strength He gave you all 
your own. 

You did not question what the blessing 
meant, 

Just smiled and took it, satisfied, content ; 

You did not think it strange, you thought 
He knew, 

And planned the sweet surprise which 
came to you. 

Tired one, then do you take life’s sweet 
and good, 

Yet cannot trust that tender Fatherhood, 

But think it makes mistake whene’er it 
sends 

Some hindrance, which your eager haste 
offends? 

You think it strange, these trials swift 
and keen, 

And in your weakness ask, “What do they 
mean?” 

I think the language of God’s heart would 
read— 

“T love my child, I note his slightest need ; 

I long to prosper him in all his ways, 

To give him quiet nights and peaceful 
days; ; 

But if I do, he’ll lose himself from me, 

My outstretched hand he will not wait to 
see; 

I’ll place a hindering wall before his feet, 

There he will wait, and there we two will 
meet. 

I do it not in wrath for broken laws 

Or wilful disobedience, but because 

I want him nearer, and I cannot wait 

For him to come, for he might wander 
late; 

My child will wonder, will not understand, 

Still half in doubt he'll clasp my out- 
stretched hand; 

But when at last upon my heart he leans, 

He will have ceased to wonder what it 
means.” ‘ 

—Anna J. Granniss. 
(Slightly altered.) 


Thursday 


When I sit in darkness, the Lord shall 
be a light unto me.—Micah vii. 8. 


But grief is selfish; I cannot see 
Always why I should so stricken be 
More than the rest; 
But I know, as well as for them, for me 
God did the best! 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


If I stoop 
Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 
It is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast; its splendor, soon or 
late, 
Will pierce the gloom; I shall emerge one 
day. 
—Robert Browning. 


Friday 
His compassions fail not. They are new 


for he hath torn, and he will heal us; he] every morning.—Lam. iii. 22, 23. 
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Art thou weary, tender heart? 
Be glad of pain; 
In sorrow sweetest things will grow 
As flowers in rain. 
God watches and thou wilt have seen 
When clouds their perfect work have done. 
—Selected. 
God lays no weight of cross amiss, 
And giveth strength along the way 
To meet the burden to to-day. 
—George Klingle. 
Saturday 
All this is come upon us; yet have we 
not forgotten thee—Ps. aliv. 17. 


THE CONSOLATION OF FAITH 
Father, to thee we look in all our sorrow, 
Thou art the fountain whence our heal- 
ing flows; 
Dark though the night, joy cometh with 
the morrow ; F 
Safely they rest who on thy love repose. 
When fond hopes fail and skies are dark 
before us, 
When the vain cares that vex our life 
increase— 
Comes with its calm the thought that thou 
art o’er us, : 
And we grow quiet, folded in thy peace. 
Nought shall affright us on thy goodness 
leaning 
Low in the heart faith singeth still her 
song; 
Chastened by pain we learn life’s deeper 
meaning, 
And in our weakness thou dost make 
us strong. 
Patient, O heart, “though heavy be thy 
sorrows! 
Be not cast down, disquieted in vain; 
Yet shalt thou praise him when these 
darkened furrows, 
Where now he plougheth, wave with 
golden grain. 
—Frederick L. Hosmer. 


A River of Fire 

A reader of THe ReeisteR sends the 
following excerpt from a letter written in 
Honolulu :— 

“Rachel and I have certainly had an 
exciting time the last few months in Hilo. 
The volcano, of which you have no doubt 
read, is on the island of Hawaii, and 
during our stay it was very active, so that 
we had earthquakes, flows and everything, 
making life quite a variety. We saw 
the wonderful flow that just occurred and 
which you have probably noted in the 
newspapers. It really is beyond the abil- 
ity of a mere man to describe in words a 


river of fire fifty to a hundred feet wide. 


flowing thirty miles up hill and down, 
constantly changing its form with red-hot 
boulders as big as a house floating down. 
Where the stream entered the sea a col- 
umn of steam arose about a hundred yards 
in diameter reaching fully a mile into 


the sky, and as the boulders hit the water. 


they exploded, sending streaks of lightning 
through this cloud, while at night the 
cloud was a veritable pillar of fire lighting 
up the country for miles around.” 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 

All contributions must be in the 
office of the Editor, Taz CuristiaAn 
ReaisTER, not later than Thursday, 
one week before day of publication. 


New York Letter 
‘Churches ina circle of adjacent cities are 
on the peak of their spiritual labor 


M. A. B. 


_ Our churches in New Jersey are such 
near neighbors that it is fitting to include 
them sometimes in the New York letter. 
The calendars reach your correspondent 
each week, so she keeps in touch with the 
work and happenings in these small but 
very much alive parishes. 
_At Montclair they are feeling very 
happy, for each week brings the time 
nearer when they can come “home again,” 
with the church auditorium more beauti- 
ful than ever, and the fine parish house, 
which will probably be called Unity 
House, ready for the social work this 
church has always been noted for. It 
will have an auditorium seating two hun- 
dred people, a fine kitchen, and moving- 
picture facilities. 
On Thanksgiving Day, Unity was one of 
the six churches in the town taking part 
in the union service, gathering in the 
Episcopal church. The Alliance branch, 
always ready to plan interesting events 
for the town and incidentally give help to 
their own treasury, has promoted a con- 
cert by De Gogorza and Albert Spalding, 
and also a course of readings by leading 
American poets. Amy Lowell, Robert Frost, 
and Vachel Lindsay have been heard in 
this course. On January 8 Maurice Maeter- 
linck gave his lecture “The Unknown 
Shore” under Alliance auspices, and it was 
quite a social event in the town, as a re- 
ception followed the lecture. The phil- 
anthropie collection taken annually here 
at holiday time, this year reached $141.40, 
almost as much as before the war. This 
. collection is divided among the hospitals, 
i the Children’s Home, and the -Altruist 
Society. Unity Forum, long a feature of 
this church, will open January 25 with 
S. K. Ratcliffe, the brilliant Englishman, 
who has spoken here before. 
At Summit, N.J., where Rev. Dr. Frank 
‘C. Doan has resumed the pastorate, the 
Sunday-school is a flourishing depart- 
ment of the church, thirty pupils being 
---—s registered, and all interested, not only in 
themselves, but in doing for others. At 
_ Thanksgiving, their offering of fruits and 
vegetables was sent to the Children’s 
Home, and at Christmas, many children 
- who would otherwise have had no good 
time came to share their festival and 
presents. Last June, in connection with 
a the Sunday-school, a street festival called 
‘a “Boyville” was carried on for a week, and 
_ the proceeds (which were $825) were 
sent to the Fatherless Children of France. 
eas Alliance has been conducting cafe- 
a suppers, a Christmas sale, and pro- 
the general hospitality of the 
. Dr. Doan has just concluded a 
of sermons on “The Fine Art of 
pring mone topics among them: 


i; or 


_tarians taking part. 


adi Sullivan, and others ' 
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as speakers. A Community Men’ s Club is 
being formed and hopes to meet the need 
in the town of a clearing house for the 
questions relating to its welfare. 

Our church in Orange with its active 
minister,—active not only in his own Uni- 
tarian church, but in all the works of 
the city—Rev. Walter Reid Hunt, has 
had part in several interesting affairs, one 
of whieh was the “every-member drive.” 
On Sunday, November 23, the Protestant 
churches of Orange placed in the hands 
of every family, by personal call, the 
knowledge of the churches in the city, 
where they are, and their interest in 
every human being in the city. Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot says, “Every living 
church is a fellowship.” That fellowship 
one with the other is the great need of 
the whole world to-day. 

The union service for .Thanksgiving in 
Orange was held in the Methodist church, 
with the Swedenborgians, Jews, and Uni- 
Mr. Hunt preached 
the sermon. Mr. Hunt’s topics in his own 
church in December have been: “Is Re- 
ligion a Private Possession or a Social 
Force?” “A Christmas Present for the 
Old World: What Will You Give?” “Some 
Old Christmas Legends,” and on the last 
Sunday of the year, “Wanted: An Era 
of Good Feeling in Religion, in Industry, 
in the World.” The Alliance had a suc- 
cessful Christmas sale, and the laymen of 
the church have a Sunday night supper 
with an interesting short talk after. This 
month Judge Selliman gives his fascinat- 
ing picture of Hawaii. A new class in 
the Sunday-school is for the older boys. 
Mr. Hunt is director, and the subjects to 
be taken up are the real things in the 
every-day life of the boy. Just such a 
class as this in every Sunday-school would 
make good Unitarian men. 

Rey. Elizabeth Padgham, minister at 
Rutherford, says her congregations have 
been unusually large this fall. What an 
encouragement to a minister! Five new 
families have come in, and the Sunday- 
school has an average attendance of sixty- 
seven. The Beacon Series is used, and 
the minister trains the whole school in 
Bible memory-work every Sunday. The 
result of this method astonished the con- 
gregation Children’s Sunday last spring. 
The formation here of a Young People’s 
Religious Union has been one of the happy 
events. They meet every Sunday morning 
with the minister for religious instruction, 
and are showing a most gratifying seri- 
ousness in the work. A chapter of the 
Laymen’s League has been formed, and 
the church is looking forward to a quick- 
ening of its life through its men. The 
Alliance with its fair and a “glory sale” 
has raised $566. The Camp Fire Girls 
have a cooking-class once a month, the 
minister being the demonstrator, and the 
members enjoy the supper they have 
cooked. They entertained twelve little 
guests at Christmas, giving them a Christ- 
mas tree and presents. 

The churches in Hackensack and Pater- 
son are in charge of Rev. Ben Franklin 
Allen, who says the Men’s Club in his 
church at Hackensack is one of the 
“livest” clubs in the town. Mr. Carl B. 
Wetherell, field secretary of the Laymen’s 
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League, addressed them December 11. 
His enthusiasm probably took them right 
into the League. The popular lecture 
course has proved a great success. The 
house is crowded each time. The society 
at Paterson has sold the old church build- 
ing and is looking about for a new site. 
Sunday evening illustrated lectures are 
given by the minister, and sometimes the 
hall is filled, one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred persons often being present. 
Community.work is the aim of this society, 
and all plans are made to carry out this 
idea. 

At Elizabeth, where Rey. Kenneth E. 
Evans and his wife have been such good 
workers, a fine programme for the season 
was prepared. This was done before Mr. 
Evans took up his pastorate in Daven- 
port, Ja., so there was no delay in all 
the church organizations starting active 
work at once. 

The Antoinette Brown Blackwell Alli- 
ance Branch has a membership of sixty- 
seven, and the programme for the season 
is most interesting and varied,—educa- 
tional, spiritual, practical, musical, and 
just entertaining meetings being sched- 
uled. These come every two weeks,- and 
they gather for sewing the week between, 
from 10.30 to 4.30. The children come 
for luncheon at noon. So far the work 
has been for the sale, but later, the social 
service committee will be able to call on 
The Alliance when they have special 
needs. This church has had for many 
years one of the finest and most active 
men’s clubs in New Jersey, and, here again 
we find a programme with many timely 
topics, such as “Trade Unions,’ ‘“Recon- 
struction of Europe,” “Timely Subject on 
Finance,” “A National Issue,” all of which 
are treated by men of authority. 

Men and women engage in discussions at 
the Tuesday Night Club. Their general 
topic for the season is “Current Issues 
and Institutions.” I cannot give the whole 
programme, but here are a few of the sub- 
jects: “The Modern Newspaper and its 
Influence on Public Opinion,’ “Ireland 
through Bernard Shaw's’ Spectacles,” 
“Lloyd George and British Imperialism.” 


Looking across the Kill yon Kull from 
Elizabethport, we find our church at 
Staten Island, where Rey. G. C. Cressey, 


D.D., is minister. The Alliance president 
says that, while the attendance at church 
services is not large, the spirit is fine, and 
all are ready when called upon for money 
or work. The Alliance has this year tried 


all-day sewing meetings, which have 
proved a great success, being largely at- 
tended. A twenty-five-cent luncheon is 


served at noon, and as money has been 
made from the luncheon, even in this time 
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of high cost of living, they must have 
fine economic women at Staten Island. 
The parish hall is in demand by outside 
organizations—is used by two bowling 
clubs, a dancing class, and for Red Cross. 
The members of the choir are much 
pleased at the engagement of a choir- 
master and look forward to much im- 
provement in the music. This church has 
free sittings and is supported solely by 
voluntary subscriptions. 

Just to the north of the great city is 
the city of Yonkers, and our Unitarian 
church there has always seemed to belong 
to New York. I suppose this comes about 
through the women of the church who 
over thirty years ago came together with 
three churches in Manhattan and three in 
Brooklyn to form the New York League 
of Unitarian Women. Rey. Hilary G. 
Richardson, minister, says their annual 
meeting was the most enthusiastic and in- 
spiring in years, all the reports were so en- 
couraging. The church raised its budget 
of last year without any trouble and 
has increased that of the coming year by 
several hundred dollars, raising the sal- 
ary of the minister $500. 

The Men’s Club is a chapter of the 
Laymen’s League, and devotes its atten- 
tion to publicity work. It is prepared 
to spend money liberally to bring the 
Unitarian cause before the public. The 
young people call themselves the Zodiac 
Club, with the motto, “Follow the Light.” 
This club is made up of an inspiring and 
ever-increasing group. Most of them are 
present at the church services. The Sun- 
day-school is increasing all the time, but 
to find the right teachers is a problem. 
The minister has the older children for a 
Bible lesson half an hour Sunday morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Richardson has started a Sunday 
afternoon course of lectures, followed by 
questions and discussion, a sort of forum, 
on “The Bible in the Light of Modern 
Research.” The attendance is becoming 
so large that more room will have to be 
provided. These are the last words in 
Mr. Richardson’s letter: “The minister 
enters his second year with a _ united, 
loyal, and true congregation at his back. 
Great things for liberalism may be looked 
for in Yonkers.” 


Iowa Church Notes 


DAVENPORT 


The new pastor, Rev. K. H. Evans, who 
has come from Elizabeth, N.J., occupied 
the pulpit on November 9 as pastor, for 
the first time. The Unitarian fair of the 
women of our Alliance was held on De- 
cember 12, afternoon and evening, with a 
turkey supper. The Men’s Club has had 
one meeting, with a good attendance. 
Plans were made for the year’s pro- 
gramme, and the outlook is promising. 
The Unity Dramatic Club is holding its 
regular meetings twice each month and 
has also made a fine programme for the 
year’s work. 

Iowa Crry 

The condition of the First Unitarian 
Church of Iowa City is good. Congrega- 
tions are up to the pre-war standard in 
numbers. The Sunday-school, though 
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small, is doing excellent work. Teachers, 
pupils, superintendent, and organist are 
all much interested. The Young People’s 
Religious Union, whose very life was 
threatened by war conditions, and espe- 
cially by the 8. A. T. C. at the University 
is now a group of thoroughly interested 
young people. Picnics and an informal 
social gathering have been held, together 
with a Hallowe’en masquerade and a 
Thanksgiving supper, which were espe- 
cially successful. The members of The 
Alliance have been active in calling upon 
new families in the city. Barly in the 
fall they gave a most pleasant reception 
and supper to all the women of the 
church. At the regular Alliance meet- 
ings the general topic is “The Unitarian 
Church and its Work.” The Sunday- 
school work, periodicals, missions, general 
organization, and literature of the denomi- 
nation are presented and discussed. The 
Alliance has also held a profitable rum- 
mage sale. More than one hundred sat 
down to the annual parish dinner on Octo- 
ber 24. 
HUMBOLDT 


Under the leadership of Rey. Cora V. V. 
Lambert the church is very active. The 
state conference met here in October and 
many were the expressions of delight when 
the delegates assembled in the cheery par- 
lor where a blazing fire in the new fire- 
place gave a warm welcoming touch. 
These parlors were enlarged and improved 
during the summer by the Y. P. S. U. at 
an expenditure of about $1,000. This aux- 
iliary holds monthly social meetings in 
the rooms. Friday, November 21, there 
were ninety people present. Rey. T. P. 
Byrnes, Birmingham, Ala., preached two 
sermons on November 23, and remained 
until Tuesday evening, when the Lay- 
men’s League was organized. A dinner 
was served by volunteers from the 
Women’s Alliance. The church fair and 
supper was held at the church, Friday, 
December 5, by The Alliance and the 
Y. P. 8. U. The Sunday-school is using 
the Beacon Series of graded lessons and a 
large number of the members are very 
regular in attendance since the star system 
was started. Mrs. Lambert’s enthusiasm 
and energy have moved the whole parish 
to greater activity in all departments. 


Sioux Crry 


“The Laymen’s League” is the new name 
of the Men’s Club, which reorganized at 
a very pleasant dinner meeting. The new 
officers are: president, Dr. J. H. Robbins; 
vice-president, A. O. Wakefield; secretary, 
Dr. Charles Magoun; treasurer, BE. W. 
Dawson; executive committee, S. G. 
Eaton, Dr. F. A. Seemann, and J. R. 
Knittel. On November 20 the League en- 
tertained the men represented by the forty- 
two stars on the church service-flag. Unity 
Circle’s harvest home dinner and bazaar 
was largely attended and highly success- 
ful from both financial and social points 
of view. The dinner was followed by an 
evening of dancing. The church school 
has organized a membership and attend- 
ance contest which is going merrily along. 
Twelve new pupils have been registered, 
so far. The adult class which formerly 
met Sunday evenings is now meeting at 
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the regular church school hour, having 
given up the evening to the Good-fellow- 
ship Club. This Club has made a fine 
start on its Sunday evening meetings. 
Officers are as follows: president, Joseph 
A. Dean; vice-president, Frances Weintz; 
secretary, Doris Herrig; treasurer, Myron 
Lewis; executive committee, J. R. Hainer, 
c. A. Kamman, H. R. Asper, and Mrs. 
Cc. E. Wirick. The Friday evening lec- 
tures,-so successful last year, have been 
resumed for this season. The subject for 
November 28 was “The Right to Strike.” 
Other subjects will be: “The Coal Strike,” 
“The Organization of Labor,’ “European 
Ideas of America,’ “The Steel Strike.” 


The Church Before the People 


Concord in New Hampshire is trying out 
a new plan of co-operative advertising for 
the churches, ten of the leading religious 
organizations having agreed to purchase 
half a page in the Saturday issue of each 
of the two daily papers. The regular 
church notices and news are printed on the 
other half of the same page, which gives 
us practically a page of church advertis- 
ing. 

We began with a “Go to Church Sunday” 
with attractive window cards, and through 
the courtesy of local advertisers, mention 
of the movement in their advertisements. 
On .the first Sunday the attendance was 
increased by one-third to one-half. On the 
second Sunday it fell back a little. On the 
third Sunday it made substantial gains 
over the first. The plan is on for a three 
months’ trial. We believe it is succeeding. 
People are talking about the churches as 
they have not talked in many a long 


year, and not about one church which for - 


one reason or another happens to be 
starring at the moment, but about all the 
churches; for while only ten of the more 
than twenty in the city are back of the 
campaign, no mention is made of any par- 
ticular church. It is an urge to get people 
to go to church. What church? The 
church that appeals most to them. Whether 
a church is co-operating or not, their no- 
tices and news appear with the others. It 
is the biggest and best, to say nothing of 
the most economical, plan of getting the 
churches into the consciousness of the peo- 
ple that has appeared for some time. 

More than this, it is bringing the 
churches together as they have never been 
brought together before by any common 
purpose for the advancement of the relig- 
ious life of. the city. Each church is 
getting, not people who have been lured 
from their natural places of worship by 
some unusual topic, but those who would 
otherwise go to no church. Each church 
is vitally interested in every other church’s 
success, for by these individual successes 
the effort stands or falls. If any church 
fails to gain, there is something wrong 
with the appeal. Of course, to hold the 
gains is up to each church. The adver- 
tisement will get the people; the church 
must deliver the goods. The advertising 
is in charge of a representative committee. 
Suggestions from all sources are invited 
and there seems to be little danger of the 
plan becoming one-sided or sectarian in its 
further working out. G. F. P. 


. 
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For Young People’s Sunday 


In many churches they will inspire and direct 
the special service, January 25 


HOUGHTON PAGE 
. President National Y. P. R. U. 


As part of a new and progressive pro- 
gramme for deepening the religious life 
of Unitarian young people and bringing 
them into conscious touch with the public 
expression of our faith and worship, Sun- 
day, January 25, has been set apart as 
Young People’s Day. A few Unitarian 
churches have already tried some such 
plan during the last year or so, with 
promising results. At the last annual 
meeting of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, however, it was voted to observe 
the day on a common Sunday, to make it 
an annual event, and to work persistently 


for general acceptance of the anniversary | 


on the part of all our churches in the 
United States and Canada. In response 
to a request sent to the ministers early 
in October, there comes the assurance 
that Young People’s Sunday will be kept 
by some of our churches in every section 
of the country; and the spirit of these 
replies is one of optimism, coupled often 
with the question, What has been done 
where the day has been most successfully 
observed? The ideal, of course, is to have 
a service suited to the individual needs 
of each church and whatever may be 
chosen from the following suggestions 
must be thus adapted if the real purpose 
of Young People’s Sunday is to be ac- 
complished. 

All the responsibility that. can possibly 
be put upon the young people for the 
working out of the service should be given 
them. In one church, where Young Peo- 
ple’s Sunday has been observed for two 
years, members of the Y. P. R. U. have 
decorated the church, chosen the hymns 
and service of worship, acted as ushers, 
read the Scripture lessons, and invited 
the speaker of their choice to preach for 
them. They have also personally invited, 
by word of mouth or letter, their parents 
and friends to attend this, their service. 
The minister of one of our Minnesota 
churches reports that for January 25 next 
he has invited his young people to choose 
the sermon subject and text, and “their 
response has been gratifyingly prompt.” 
From elsewhere comes word of chorus 
choirs of young people, and of other musi- 


cal features handed over to them for this | 


particular service. It has been said pub- 
licly by an officer of the Young People’s 
Christian Union that in many a Univer- 
salist church, when the minister is called 
away, the entire morning service, includ- 


ing the sermon, is taken by the young | 


people! Toward such an ideal the Uni- 
tarian young people should move; and as 
they approach it they will discover, and 
their elders will discover, that the re- 
ligious life of the individual has grown 
apace, and that the life of the church has 
been amazingly strengthened. 

A side issue of Young People’s Sunday, 
but one that bears closely upon the main 
purpose of this service, is the financial aid 


that the denomination as a whole may 
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give our young people. A lone paid secre- 


tary has been their sole support, except 


that which comes of volunteer service, for 
lo, these many years; and the secretary 
has well-nigh had to raise the salary as 
one of the privileges of office. The young 
people ask, therefore, that on Young Peo- 
ple’s Sunday, besides the collection for 
the local church, an offering be taken up 
for their national work. 

And whatever can or cannot be done on 
January 25, there is this one thing that 
no church and no minister need refuse 
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for the sake of those who must make the 
church of tomorrow: To remember the 
young people in their prayers; to refer 
to the general and annual observance of 
Young People’s Sunday; to speak upon 
the young people and the church of the 
future; and to send to the national 
Y. P. R. U.-at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., some material gift, though it be 
but the smallest sum, to let the young 
people know that the Unitarian Church 
believes in them, and looks to them with 
hope and confidence. 
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“The First Thing, a Real Church” 
GEORGE GILMOUR 


In the church, many of the members 
atrophy by having little or nothing to do. 
That old psychological law ruthlessly op- 
erates there: the less one does, the less 
one cares to do. Therefore, operate as any 
live business house does. Give every one 
something definite to achieve. Let us 
have an adequate list of the numberless 
men and women in the community who 
are independent thinkers on matters of 
philosophy and faith but who have no re- 
ligious associations, no spiritual home. 
Let them have the coming Sunday pro- 
gramme. Have the minister send quite 
a number; and the members send, say, at 
least six each week. Persistency and an 
attractive presentation for two or three 
months will find that “church full of peo- 
ple” of Unitarian views who are to be 
found in any fair-sized city. 

In a certain sense the church is more 
indifferent toward this outside liberal 
(or quasi-liberal) group than this group 
is toward the church. It is largely an 
unconscious indifference, and the average 
church is losing ground here, for the same 
reason that a substantial business house 
successful in the past but adhering to som- 
nolent methods gradually loses its trade 
to a going concern which utilizes all the 
improved methods. 

We represent the great idea in religion, 
but the multitudes do not know definitely, 
hauntingly, what we are about. The rea- 
son is, the church is a poor salesman. 
Toward the truest, best, and newest idea 
in religion there is naturally. a latent and 
somewhat adverse current of criticism. 
Let us meet it with robust optimism. The 
successful magazine advertiser with a new 
qualitative idea catches the eye of the 
public by making his advertisement clear 
the way for him through this latent and 
adverse criticism that must be overcome. 
He advertises persistently and attractively 
with simple, truthful statement in order 
to overcome indifference. Unless we catch 
the eye of the public in the same way we 
have simply failed to make the community 
resound with the impression that “the 
thing I am looking for is going on there.” 
Let us_operate with sensitive, full-orbed 
vision. Let us know the actual net-work 
of relations in which our church stands 
to the community. We must recognize the 
significance of the interests in the great 
competitive outside every-day world. Our 
churches must keep pressing their interest. 

In a St. Louis theatre playing “Polly- 
anna” on a Sunday night the house was 
filled, and ninety-five per cent. were people 
under thirty years of age. In the best- 
attended church at the same hour only 
five per cent. were under thirty years of 
age. We shall get the young people when 
the entire public outlook on our churches 
stirs optimism. Young folk demand an 
attractive exterior; things must have a 
radiant appearance. The chureh must 
have a good front,—grass and flowers. 
Eyerything should shine with neatness, 
quality, and brightness; this helps to re- 
duce resistance. 

This preliminary success is largely 
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gained by an appeal to the eye. Ours, devotional. People pleased and moved 


is an age of appeal to the eye. As you 
beautify the exterior, so make the interior 
of the church. The inside of a church, 
as a rule, is too sombre. Incidentally, 
have no dead electric lights. Always have 
flowers. 

And to put fellowship, as an electric 
current, into the services, a stirring con- 
gregational song leader will help. Inspir- 
ing congregational singing may inspire and 
kindle and prepare the way for a success 
that may vibrate its way through the com- 
munity. The only song in which every- 
body joined in a “community sing” on the 
roof-garden of a New York theatre at 
midnight was “Rock of Ages, cleft for me.” 

And then righteousness, flaming from 
the pulpit, should be made as beautiful 
as it is. It should always be de luxe in 
attractiveness. Then will be fulfilled that 
ancient saying, “They shall love it with all 
their mind, heart, and soul.” 
radiates naturally in all successful enter- 
prises. People like to trail along with a 
winner. 

In promoting its great business, the 
church must employ brains, New Testa- 
ment consecration, and money in its equip- 
ment. 


Notes on the Consecration Meetings 


MILES HANSON 
Secretary of the Committee 


It is now possible to draw some con- 
clusions from the week of special services 
held in the Boston District, November 30 
to December 5, and to consider whether 
they were a success or a failure. 

In the first place it is well to give such 
figures as are forthcoming, though figures 
are never the true measurements of real 
work. <A building ‘cannot be pronounced 
good or bad by the numbers of dollars it 
cost, nor a man’s size be measured by the 
number of inches high he stands. Dur- 
ing the week 110 meetings were held, 
and in none was there any slip or jumble 
in the arrangements. The average at- 
tendance was 67, the largest number pres- 
ent at any one service being 200 and the 
lowest 18. Altogether 7,370 people were 
in attendance. Then, on the first Sunday 
night 1,400 were at Tremont Theatre, and 
1,300 at the second theatre service, mak- 
ing a total of 10,070 present at all the 
services. 

Such, in brief, are the statistical re- 
sults. What about the deeper results? 
Perhaps the best judgment can be formed 
from the personal reports of the min- 
isters, who at the committee’s request 
have expressed their opinions. The fol- 
lowing are typical reports: ‘All who at- 
tended were edified. Personally I have 
enjoyed the experience, and have profited 
by it.’ “We consider that our meetings 
were a good success, and have proved to 
ourselves that such meetings can be held.” 
“The five meetings were a distinct sue- 
cess,—the last was the best of all. At 
every meeting there was evident interest, 
which developed into a fine enthusiasm at 
the finish.” “Our people report sermons 
of great interest and helpfulness. This 
special season of consecration has done 


us good.” “Sermons splendid. Services. 


Optimism. 


somewhat.” Of a different opinion the 


following: “Very few from outside our. 


church attended, and we had about the 
same people present each night. Many 
of our own people did not attend, and 
some came only one night. I am inclined 
to question the value of the meetings for 
our particular parish.” - 

Undoubtedly, in one sense, good work 
was done and the week was a success. 
In another sense, the expression of satis- 
faction is more temperate in tone. We 
did not to any great extent reach the 
peqple outside the church. As a church, 
we do not understand “missionary effort.” 
We are apt to be too self-contained, apt to 
consider oyermuch what in a church is 
pleasing to ourselves. We like a good 
sermon, dignified worship, and a week of 
freedom from church activity, and we 
have said to ourselves, “Why should we 
not have what we like?’ No man liveth 
to himself or dieth to himself; neither 
does a church. No real man can cut him- 
self off from his fellows and live a selfish 
life; much less can a church so do. All 
who would really live must go out and 
serve. (Stagnation is an impossibility ; we 
must either progress or retrogress. The 
meetings have plainly revealed the result 
of our church lives. Few churches have 
to tell enthusiastically of growth, but 
many speak of losses, and few churches 
point to young energetic recruits. We are 
failing to gather in new workers to any 
great extent, and we are failing to keep 
the interest of our own young people. 
Good preaching has not succeeded alone. 
It is evident, preaching must be aided by 
greater activities during the week. Un- 
less we add to our church activities I 
see no future before us, and dread to 
think of the state of some of our older 
churches thirty years hence. 

We have carefully and prayerfully to 
consider our attitude to the non-church- 
goers. We can no longer say to ourselves 
that we have the right theology and the 
right gospel, and that if people will not 
come to us it is their own fault or folly. 
Our light is not to be simply used to il- 
lumine our own room lined with books 
and loved comforts, but is also to shine 
through the gloom and allure others to 
partake of the privileges. 

To return to the good done. We have 
now to consider how to apply the results 
of the combined experience. Several sug- 
gestions have been made, which I will now 
mention. 

(1) A membership campaign. Let each 
church set before itself a quota of new 
members that it will determine to gain 
before the close of Haster week, 1920. 
Have the church covenant at hand, ar- 
range at set times dignified and impres- 
sive services of consecration, and thus 
emphasize the truth that the church is 
the life-centre to which more and more of 
life is drawn. i 

(2) Frequent evening services. The 
evening services were the one uniformly 
successful feature of the week’s services. 
From every centre the reports told of 
good and helpful meetings. We should 
not allow this opportunity to pass of con- 
tinuing effective missionary activity. : 


: 
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If there were 


nothing left worth 
dying for, there 
would be nothing 
worth living for. 


(3) Similar series of meetings at 
Easter, 1920, It would be inspiring if a 
week’s series could close a three months’ 
effective membership campaign. 

The ‘committee is to remain in existence 
and will be ready to meet at any time at 
the call of the secretary. All the mem- 
bers are ready for further service, and 
willing to render it with the heartiest 
good-will. Any suggestions from friends 
will be gladly received and considered, 
and any: further call for labor will be 
joyously answered. 


A New Chapter 


GEORGE A. MARK 

“T was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, and 
heard behind me a great voice, as of a trumpet, 
saying, .. . What thou seest, write in a book.” 
—Rev. i. 10, 11. 

Every one is writing a book. The world 
is, in fact, a vast library of human docu- 
ments. Some are thin little volumes coy- 
ering the span of a few brief years, others 
expand into bulky volumes of threescore 
years and ten or even longer, while there 
are yet others that have compressed within 
their covers the life experience of thirty, 
forty, fifty years. The authors of these 
unfinished volumes have been cut off in 
youth or mid-life, their work nobly be- 
gun in a spirit of great promise, but end- 
ing abruptly, to be completed, we believe, 
in a world beyond—that land which to 
our naked eye is shrouded in mystery, but 
which to the eye of faith is peopled by 


all those who have gone before, a land’ 


of warmth and sunshine, made beautiful 
by the presence of former comrades, a 
land of love and fellowship and com- 
munion with all the souls of the past. 
_ The book we have to write is the book 
of life, and many and varied are the ways 
in which this human volume is written. 
Some yolumes never extend beyond the 
fairyland of childhood. Some are filled 
with poetry and romance and bound in 
the brightest of colors. Some are sur- 
rounded with a certain air of seriousness, 
gloom, and unapproachableness and bound 
in sombre colors—the books of philosophy 
and meditation which call forth the sweat 
of mental wrestling with great problems. 
Others are filled with tragedy, tragedy 
greater even than any that Shakespeare 
has ever written. There are volumes of 
humor wreathed in golden smiles and 
bound in the brightest of red. The good 


cheer of these we all love to share. 
_ There are sages and counsellors like 


Carlyle and Emerson of whom we are 
in need. There are living documents 
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that win an international reputation and 
become, like the bibles of the world, 
known and read by all men. Then there 
is also the bulk of common literature,— 
light novels, flippant essays, books of quo- 
tations, unpublished writings, returned 
manuscripts, and, last but not least, a 
large number of tracts and pamphlets 
that rise for a moment to throw light on 
some public question, or to take a lead- 
ing part in the town meeting, making a 
brilliant display for a brief period and 
being then laid by in a corner for future 
reference. 

Thus we are writing the book of life. 
In what department we are to be placed 
lies entirely with ourselves and God. The 
worth of the volume we are writing de- 
pends upon the spirit in which it is 
written. In this new year let us start 
the chapter in the spirit of the writer 
of Revelation. Let us keep mind and 
heart open to the heavenly vision. Dr. 
Duff, one of England’s foremost scholars, 
keeps before him on his desk a card 
bearing these words: “O send out thy 
light and thy truth: let them lead me.” 
Thus he lives his life, knowing that his 
work, to be successful, must bear the 
stamp of God. pi 


Another Kind of Community Church 


A type of community church which 
gives promise of great usefulness is grow- 
ing up in Orange, N.J. It is composed of 
all the Protestant churches in the city. 
Its council is made up of the ministers, 
and its membership of the laymen and 
women of the various denominations. 

This church is just now coming aggres- 
sively into action. On Sunday, November 
16, there was a general exchange of pul- 
pits, the assignments being made by a 
committee of the council, with no indica- 
tion of preference either by ministers or 
congregations. This general exchange was 
followed on the next Sunday by a house- 
to-house canvass, made by volunteers from 
the churches. There were twenty-five 
hundred men and women enlisted in this 
work. = 

The plan was worked up during the 
fall, and meetings of the canvassers held, 
where the detail of the work was ex- 
plained, and the spirit developed. The 
public was kept informed through .the 
press, moving-picture theatres, and by 
posters. 

The city was laid out in districts, and 
so subdivided that a zone leader with 
three helpers was responsible for only 
twenty-five homes. The work was done 
between three and six o’clock on Sunday 
afternoon, and was eighty per cent. per- 
fect. Every home was visited. 

The cards of registration will be grouped 
according to the church affiliation or pref- 
erence expressed, and sent to the min- 
ister of such church. The spirit of friend- 
liness, personal interest, neighborliness of 
each with all, has been the spirit which 
has made the work both possible and yal- 
uable. Already the question is asked, “If 
so much, why not more?’ Why should 
there be any district in the city out of 
which a canvasser must come with the 
feeling that it is.a bad environment in 


Ch 


which to live? There is no valid reason. 
If better homes, cleaner neighborhoods, 
why not better lives, more wholesome am- 
bitions, and more neighborly and social 
liyes? 

The community church is finding itself. 
It will be a pleasure to help it tc grow. 
a SR 
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More of This Would Help 


During the’ last few months Unitarians 
throughout the land have been solicited 
for contributions by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 
This is the organization which excludes 
Unitarian churches from membership as 
unevangelical and refused to receive the 
delegates from the American Unitarian 
Association, President Eliot, Dr. Hale, and 
Mr. Long, at its first meeting. One Uni- 
tarian minister replied :— 


CLARENCE L. BURNET, 
Financial Secretary, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 
Dear Sir,—I am obliged to return, without 
contribution, the enclosed subscription book. 
As the minister of a Unitarian church, which 
is excluded from the list of affiliated churches, 
I do not feel called upon to contribute to the 
excluding body. Neither do I understand how 
you can bring yourself to solicit such contri- 
butions. Even if valid at the time of the or- 
ganization of the Council, the war has dem- 
onstrated the unreality of the distinction be- 
tween evangelical and unevangelical churches 
and the unchristian character of any organiza- 
tion which insists upon perpetuating this dis- 
‘tinction. When your organization becomes in 
fact, what it is in name, the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, rather 
than a confederation of those who arrogate to 
themselves the right to exclude from Christian 
fellowship those whom Jesus would have wel- 
comed, I shall be glad to contribute to its sup- 
port. Until then I must decline and advise the 
members of our Unitarian churches to do the 
same. 
Yours very truly, 


A Communion Set 


A request has come to me for plates for 
a communion set of silver, or plated sil- 
ver, or of pewter. The officers of any 
church reading this appeal are earnestly 
requested to consider what. disposition 
has been made of unused communion 
plate owned by their society. During the 
‘last year I have placed two full com- 
munion sets in churches where they are 
now in constant use. One was given by 
a church which had received a far more 
beautiful set as a memorial and no longer 
had use for older pieces. The other be- 
longed to a church in the hills of New 
Hampshire where the society ceased to 
exist because the population had almost 
entirely removed. After being carefully 
stored for some years this set is now 
meeting the needs of a new and active 
society here in New England, where its 
beautiful design and the memories asso- 
ciated with it are greatly appreciated. 
This statement is made with the hope 
that other churches will give us unused 
communion plate in order that we may 
place it with churches where it is desired. 

The church now in need of plates is 
the Willow Place Chapel, Brooklyn, as- 
sociated with the Church of the Saviour. 
This society is composed mostly of labor- 
ing people. The interior of the church 
has been beautifully redecorated within 
recent years and the service greatly en- 
riched. You will be helping the cause of 
religion if you will give us what you 
yourselves are no longer using. 

Louis C. Cornisn, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 

Week-day services in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass.: January 19, Rey. Stanley 
G. Spear, First Universalist Church, Rox- 
bury; January 20, Rey. Ralph M. Harper, 
St. John’s Church, Winthrop; January 
21, Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., King’s 
Chapel; January 22, Rev. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen, Second Church, Boston; January 23, 
Rev. William Wallace Fenn, D.D., Har- 
vard Divinity School; January 24, musical 
service, Mr. Lang, organist. 


The midwinter meeting of the New Eng- 
land Associate Alliance will be held at 
the First Parish Church, Cambridge, 
Mass., on Thursday, January 22, at 10.30 
o'clock. The opening service will be a 
memorial to Mrs. Abby A. Peterson, whose 
devoted work at the Carolina Industrial 
Schools will be gratefully recognized. 
Later in the day Mrs. Edward H. Ather- 
ton, secretary of The Alliance, will speak 
on Alliance work, and Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, formerly of the faculty at Mead- 
ville, will give an address on “War-modi- 
fied Education.” The collection will be 
for carrying on Mrs. Peterson’s splendid 
work at the Carolina Industrial Schools. 


Unitarian parents of young people at- 
tending Columbia University, Barnard Col- 
lege, Teachers College, New York Univer- 
sity, or any other school in New York 
City are requested to communicate at once 
with Rey. Charles Francis Potter, Room 
Q, Earl Hall, Columbia University, who is 
compiling a list of Unitarian young people 
in New York. To those not connected 
with any New York City Unitarian church 
he will be glad to extend the hospitality 
of the church and his services as pastor 
during their residence in the city. Myr. 
Potter is miriister of the Unitarian church 
known as Unity Congregational Society, 
which has sold its property at Lenox 
Avenue and 121st Street and is now wor- 
shipping at Harl Hall, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Broadway at 117th Street. 


Meetings and Conferences 


Mr. Wetherell in Iowa 

Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, field secretary 
of the Laymen’s League, will visit the 
churches of the Iowa Unitarian Associa- 
tion late in January, according to the 
following schedule: Davenport, Monday, 
January 26; Iowa City, Tuesday, January 
27; Des Moines, Wednesday, January 28; 
Sioux City, Thursday, January 29; Hum- 
boldt, Friday, January 80; Omaha and 
Lincoln, Saturday to Monday, January 31 
to February 2. Meetings of the trustees 
of the Iowa Unitarian Association and 
the ministers of the district will be held 
in Des Moines, Wednesday, January 28. 
The trustees’ meeting will consider the 
projects directed by the annual conference 
in October. The ministers’ meeting will 
include a conference with Mr. Wetherell 
and a discussion of the subject, “My 
Greatest Present Problem.” The next 
visitor to make the itinerary of Iowa 
churches will be Mr. Hugh Robert Orr 
of the Department of Religious Education. 
He is expected early in February. 
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Parish News Letters 


Notes of Progress 


Barre, Mass.—First Parish Church, Rey. 
Frederic W. Smith: Mr. Smith’s pastorate 
began in November, 1918. It already 
shows good results. Mr. Smith is keenly 
interested in carrying on, as far as pos- 
sible, the good works organized by Rey. 
Alvin F. Bailey, who was the beloved pas- 
tor of the church for thirty years; and, 
this year being the fortieth anniversary 
of Mr. Bailey’s advent in Barre, Rev. Mr. 
Smith is responsible for starting the 
Bailey Memorial Fund, now well under 
way, for the upkeep of the church. The 
Sunday-school has been reorganized, Sun- 
day-school concerts and children’s parties 
have been given, and a Sunday-school 
pageant illustrating “The Rights of the 
Child” was carried out most successfully 
in the vestry, recently. The children are 


now much interested in a kindergarten ~ 


course of lessons, under the supervision 
of Miss Margaret Smith. Unity Club, 
which has been an important organization 
in the church life, has been revived, as 
two plays Have been given, and an illus- 
trated lecture delivered by Rev. Oscar B. 
Hawes of Newton Centre, Mass., on the 
World War. The Women’s Alliance con- 
tinues to do excellent work for home and 
outside charities, and during the war was 
most active for the Red Cross. Seventeen 
new names have been added to the parish 
list; nine children have been christened. 


Ministering to all the People 


GREEN HaArRBoR (MARSHFIELD), MAass.— 
Grace Chapel Society, Rey. Granville 
Pierce: The many friends of the Society in 
Green Harbor will be glad to learn of 
some fresh encouragements that have come 
to the workers there. If the treasurer’s 
broadening smiles do not necessarily index 
a spiritual growth among the worshippers, 
they may indicate an increasing interest 
in the welfare of the Society. At the an- 
nual meeting the report of the treasurer 
showed that the Sunday contributions for 
the parish year were more than double 
those of one year ago. The adoption of 
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the envelope system in November, 1918, 
is in part the explanation. This being the 
only Protestant society in this section of 
the town, people of different denomina- 
tions have pledged weekly financial help. 
The annual fair was the most successful 
in many years, many Roman Catholic as 
well as Protestant people spending their 
money freely. The Union Chapel Society 
at Brant Rock, holding summer services 
only, in appreciation of the Grace Chapel 
minister’s work donated $25, suggesting it 
be used to help in installing electric lights, 
and the lights have been installed in the 
church and the parish house. The in- 
creased finances have enabled the Society 
to make a long-wished-for, long-delayed, 
but greatly needed improvement,—a cellar 
under the parsonage. 
tries to shepherd all the resident families 
of Ocean Bluff, Brant Rock, and Green 
Harbor is welcomed as a friendly caller, 
not only in the homes of all the Protes- 
tants of different denominations, but also 
in the families of the Roman Catholics as 
well. A spirit of fraternity, larger than 
any denominational bounds, exists here, 
the president of The Alliance being a mem- 
ber of a Congregational church and the 
secretary, a Baptist “in good and regular 
standing.” Despite all discouragements, 
and they are real and consequential, the 
Society does not think the prayer “Thy 
kingdom come” is forever lifted without 
response, and goes on its way, meeting in 


“some measure real and vital needs in the 


community. 


A Growing Sunday-school 


NASHVILLE, TENN.— First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. George Browning Spurr: 
There has been progress in the work of 
this important mission since it was last 
heard from through the columns of THE 
CHRISTIAN RecisterR. The Women’s Alli- 
ance, formed last March with a member- 
ship of ten, has increased that member- 
ship to twenty with an“excellent prospect 
of additions in the immediate future. At 
the last regular meeting, with three mem- 
bers out of town, there was an attend- 
ance of sixteen members and two guests. 
The Alliance sale held on Friday, De- 
ecember 5, was successful beyond all ex- 
pectations, and netted about $172. A Sun- 
day-school began on the first Sunday in 


-been forty. 


The pastor who | 
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October with an attendance of ten. There 
are now fifty enrolled, and the average 
attendance on the last four Sundays has 
With many of the children 
living at a considerable distance from 
the meeting-place and only two living 
within walking distance, this is consid- 
ered good. The prospect of growth in this 
department is encouraging. The building 
and furnishing fund, started in a small 
way in April, has increased to $350. The 
members of the church are preparing to 
assume a considerable responsibility in 
the way of adding to this in the next two 
years. The work has already outgrown 
the accommodations which the hall where 
services are held affords, and a church 
home is an imperative need. 


Vitality and Improvement 

Uxsriner, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. John N. Mark: The church, which 
has for eighteen months held union ser- 
vices with the Congregational Society, as 
a War measure, has recently called Rey. 
John N. Mark as pastor. Mr. Mark was 
ordained with two brothers at Goddard 
Chapel, Tufts College, in 1916. A few 
months before his ordination he was called 
as minister to East Lexington, Mass., 
where he remained until Apnil, 1917, when 
he enlisted in the navy as chaplain. He 
was senior chaplain at Pelham Bay Naval 
Station until he was released from ser- 
vice in July, 1919. On Saturday evening, 
November 22, an informal reception was 
given to Mr. and Mrs. Mark at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel F. Scott. 
A fine musical programme was given and 
a social evening enjoyed. Sunday evening, 
November 23, the union Thanksgiving ser- 
vice of the Protestant churches was held 
in the Unitarian church, which was filled 
to its utmost capacity. Mr. Mark preached 
a stirring sermon from 1 Samuel vii. 12. 
The consensus was that it was the most 
impressive union service ever held in 
town. The Sunday-school is steadily gain- 
ing in numbers and enthusiasm, and the 
outlook for the future is encouraging, A 
Wayside Pulpit has been installed by the 
Sunday-school. The Alliance held its an- 
nual fair on December 17. This society is 
making extensive improvements to the 
vestry. It will be an attractive meeting- 
place for the Sunday-school and the social 
activities of the church. 
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Noted Christmas Service 

WOLLASTON, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Carl Georg Horst: Christmas Sun- 
day was marked by two special services. 
At the regular morning session the church 
school was present. The superintendent, 
Miss Mary Lawrance, told the story of 
Saint Christopher in ‘the place of the 
regular sermon. Mrs. Chandler Smith.had 
charge of the music, delightfully rendered 
by a double quartette assisted by a violin- 
ist. In the evening the beautiful candle- 
light service was held. This service was 
arranged seven years ago by Mrs. Smith 
and Mr. Horst, and since then has been 
an annual and highly valued feature of 
the Christmas celebrations. The church 
auditorium glowed with the light of many 
hundred candles—bordering the window- 
sills and sashes, in double rows around 
the spacious pulpit, in profusion of can- 
delabra on the choir platform, and before 
a velvet-covered altar. Giant candles 
were lighted in two very high ecclesias- 
tical candlesticks at the sides of the 
chancel and between them burned a large 
star.. The processional began by distant 
singing, growing nearer until there ap- 
peared Boy and Girl Scouts bearing the 
American and church flags, followed by 
twenty young women, dressed in white, 
each holding a candle. Singing they pro- 
ceeded down one aisle and returned by 
the other, to place their flags in stands 
and their candles on a table, and to occupy 
the front pews. The service of Scripture 
and prayer alternating with musical num- 
bers and antiphonal responses was most 
spiritual. There followed a brief pageant 
of the Nativity, arranged by Miss Law- 
rance, and acted on the pulpit platform in 
pantomime. While the shepherds came to 
wonder and the Wise Men to adore, and 
Mary sang her lullaby, and Simeon re- 
ceived the child to bless him, the story 
was told in reading and song, until Mary 
showed the babe as though presenting him 
to mankind. The choir: sang “Joy to the 
world, the Saviour reigns.” When the 
last actor had gone and the benediction 
had been said, the standard-bearers and 
the chorus wound their way around the 
church in recessional and disappeared 
through the door, giving back their closing 
lines in ever more distant notes until 
their “Amen’—almost mystic in effeet— 
fittingly brought the service to a close. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Father: “How many people work in 
your office?” Son (government employee) : 
“Oh, about half.’—Bystander. 


“Some people’s ideas of heaven and of 
politics,” said Senator Sorghum, “are very 
much the same. They consult their own 
imagination as to the kind that would suit 
their personal tastes and then stand out 
for it till doomsday.”—Washington Star. 


the Manchester 
to elucidate the 
member of his 


“Sergeant” writes in 
Guardian, for some one 
statement of a Cockney 


company. “Going out to-night?’ I asked 
him. “Not ’arf I ain’t,. I don’t fink,”’- he 
replied. To this day he is wondering 


whether the answer was in the negative 
or the affirmative. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury says 
“On one occasion a letter was addressed 
to him from France as follows: ‘Arch- 
evéque Cantorbéry Londres.” This eyvi- 
dently puzzled the postal authorities, and 
after it had wandered about a good bit 
the words inscribed on it were: ‘Not 
known at the Canterbury Music Halt’ ” 


It was remarked in company the other 
day, “What ails the world just now is 
H. C. L., and you may eall it‘just as 
you please, High Cost of Living or Henry 
Cabot Lodge.” To which there came re- 
sponse from a former Republican office- 
holder who had had no job since 1911, 
“Yes, but don’t you think part of the ail- 
ment is I, W. W.?’—Life. . 


One of the Nantucket stories is about 
Maria Mitchell, a native who became a 
great astronomer. This famous woman 
was once told by a man that he did not 
think a woman was fitted for the irregular 
hours which the night work in astronomy 
necessitated. “Sir,” Miss Mitchell replied, 
“my mother had more night work than 
astronomy will ever demand of any 
woman; she brought up eight children.” 


The pitman was travelling to London 
for the first time,and in the railway car- 
riage he noticed a bell-push by the door. 
Above the push, in bold letters, were the 


words, “Ring the bell for the attendant. 
The pitman said: “Aye, that’s queer. 
Ring the bell for the attendant.” He 


rang the bell, and up came the attendant. 
Rubbing his hands, he said, “Well, sir, 
what would you like?’ ‘“Nowt,”’ replied 
the miner. “What do you mean?” asked 
the steward. ‘Why,’ said the miner, “it 
says above that push, ‘Ring the bell for 
the attendant.’ Aall aa want to knaa is 
hoo it is ye canna ring the bloomin’ bell 
yersel’.,—_New Commonwealth. 


Everything in the dear old village seemed 
the same to Giles after his absence of four 
years as a prisoner of war in Germany. 
The old church, the village pump, the 
ducks on the green, the old men smoking 
their pipes while the women talked,—it 
was so restful after the treatment he had 
received at the hands of the enemy. Sud- 
denly he missed something. “Where's 
Hodge’s other windmill?’ he asked in sur- 


prise. “I can only see one mill, and there 
used to be two.” The native gazed 


thoughtfully around as if to verify the 
statement. Then he said slowly: “They 
pulled one down. ‘There wasn’t enough 
wind for two of em !’—London Tit-Bits, 
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Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Services at 7.30. 
Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 
school at 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, January 18, Rev. 
Miles Hanson will preach. Subject, ‘Seeking, Find- 
ing,—Not Finding.” 


.ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service atll. Ves- 
per service (all seats free) at 4. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at 11 a.m. Church school 
at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. At the 
service on Sunday, January 18, at 11 a.m., Rev. 
eee R. Shippen will preach, Sunday-school at 

45 AM. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets, Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10. 30 
a.m, -Sunday, January 18, Dr. Brown will preach. 
Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
of each month. Children’s class, 3.30 p.m. Vespers, 


Thursday, 4.30 p.m. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. All welcome. 
FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL 


CHURCH of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton 
Street. Church office, 502 First National Bank Build- 
ing. Rev. John Malick, minister. Rev. George A. 
Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. Church school and 
kindergarten at 9.45 a.m. Service of worship and 
sermon at 11 a.m. The minister will preach. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rev.Abraham 
M. Rihbany, will preach. Subject, ““A United Chris- 
tendom.’”’ Church services at 11 4.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten’ and Primary classes at 11 
A.M. Social service class at 10.15 a.m. Speaker, Mrs. 
Clara T. Guild. Subject, ‘‘The Tuckerman School.” 


The Charles Gordon Ames Chapter of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League will hold a meeting at Unity House, 
on Friday, January 16, at 7.45 p.m. Mr. Car 
Wetherell will speak, the executive committee will re- 
port on proposed activities for the Chapter, and active 
work will begin. Members are invited to bring guests. 


Notice to Subscribers 


In these days of conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our sub- 
scribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 
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